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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
gee 

It is our tutention occasionally to issue gratis with the “SpecraTor” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of which 
will be devoted to Advertisements. The Eighteenth of these Supplements 
will be issued with the “Sprcrator” of Saturday, October 9th; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
noon on the Wednesday preced‘ng that date. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE dreary Session, the second Session of 1886, dribbled to 

an end on Saturday. There were the usual number of futile 
questions, Mr. Lawson being in particular anxious that the 
Queen’s Jubilee should be ‘celebrated in some national manner,” 
and then the Queen’s Speech was read. It contains a notifica- 
tion that, as far as this country is concerned, there will be, as 
regards Bulgaria, no breach of the Treaty of Berlin, and that 
“ other Powers’ have given a similar assurance, and a statement 
that a Commission of Inquiry has been ordered into the circum- 
stances which have impeded the operation of the Irish Land 
Acts; and there the interest of the Speech ends. The Session 
has been the most useless and one of the most fatiguing upon 
record, all time having been consumed by Parnellite virulence 
and new-Radical “philanthropic” drivel. There has not been 
one debate which enlightened the public, or one measure passed 
tending even remotely to the general good. The single gain 
from the Session has been the evidence it has afforded that a 
Tory Government is more endurable than the dismemberment 
of the Kingdom ; and most Englishmen were convinced of that 
_before. It has, however, elicited one assurance from the 
Ministry,—that they will deal with Procedure seriously; and 
even that is rendered less pleasant by the Liberal threat that 
such dealing shall be resisted as a mere effort to postpone the 
claim of Ireland to the undivided, universal, and never-ending 
attention of a sickened mankind. Perhaps, though, the Liberals 
are right. A man with a grain of sand in his eye thinks the 
world a place of torment until the grain is out. 

General Kanlbars, the agent selected to represent the 
Russian Government in Bulgaria, has succeeded in fixing 
the attention of Europe. Before he entered Sofia, he 
delivered a bitter speech against the Government; and after his 
entry, lost no time in assuming an attitude unlike that of a 
diplomatist. He informed the Regents that they had no legal 
title—which would be true if the Sobranje had not recognised 
them—but nevertheless demanded that they should exercise 
high prerogatives. They must raise the state of siege, liberate 
the prisoners under trial for kidnapping Prince Alexander, and 
postpone the meeting of the Great Sobranje till two months 
had elapsed after the restoration of a civil régine. The 
Regents, while delaying an official reply to these demands, 


have, it is known, partially refnsed them. They will abolish 
the state of siege; but they will not liberate the prisoners, 
though they will inflict banishment instead of death; and 
they will only postpone the meeting cf the Assembly till 
October 24th. These replies have given great dissatisfaction to 
General Kaulbars, who, according to the Times’ correspondent, 
has power to call in troops from Bessarabia; but he has for the 
present contented himself with sending to all Consuls and 
placarding over Bulgaria a solemn indictment of the Bulgarian 
Government, which has already produced a popular demonstra- 
tion against the Rassians. 

In this extraordinary placard, General Kaulbars airms that 
he has twelve points tomake:—1. The Czar has in view only the 
welfare of Bulgaria, and hopes that Bulgarians will turn with 
full confidence to him. 2. The time for words is, however, 
passed, and the Emperor requires facts. %. Russia never 
thought of enslaving Bulgaria. 4. Bulgarian contidence is, 
however, doubtful, for her Government suppressed the Czar's 
telegram. (This is not true; M. Neklindoff, the Russian agent, 
suppressed it.) 5. The burning of the colours of the mutinous 
regiments has produced a painful impression in Russia. They 
ought to have been deposited in a cathedral. 6. If with the 
colours the insignia of St. George were also burnt, inter- 
national law has been broken. 7. The fact that on one 
day the Sobranje voted an address to the Czar, and on the 
next an address to Prince Alexander, shows “ ridiculous 
want of logic,” and “throws a bad light on the Deputies.” 
8. Neither Prince Alexander of Battenberg nor his brothers 
must return to Bulgaria. 9%, 10, 11,12. To make the election 
free, ‘‘ we demand the raising of the state of siege, the release 
of the [mutinous} officers, and a delay of two months in the 
summoning of the Great Assembly.” The placards containing 
these charges, which would in any conntry justify the dismissal 
of any Ambassador, have been torn down, and, according to the 
latest accounts, the Regents have agreed to return a formal 
refusal to General Kaulbars, and to make an appeal to Europe. 
This, however, is not certain, as the reluctance to force the 
Czar’s hand by an open defiance is very great; but it seems 
certain that anti-Russian feeling is spreading fast. 

The newspapers of Berlin and Vienna are fighting furiously. 
The Viennese complaint is that Germany wishes to gain all from 
the alliance and give nothing in return, and the Berlin retort 
is that Austrian and Hungarian journalists are democratic riff- 
raff. It is supposed that Prince Bismarck inspires the Berlin 
retorts, but that the Vienna attacks are due in part to 
patriotism, in part to the Jewish loathing of Russia, most 
Austrian journalists being Jews. The diplomatists, it is said, 
deny that any difference exists between Germany and Austria; 
but as they would deny it five minutes before a declaration of 
war, that does not amount to much. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that Prince Bismarck is a consummate dissembler on 
occasion, and that if he wished to tempt Russia into a foolhardi- 
ness, he would raise a grand paper war with Vienna, while 
winking at Count Kalnoky all the time. That is not a probable 
explanation of the newspaper controversy, but it should not be 
altogether left out of sight. ‘ Necessity of defending our ally;” 
“England friendly ;” these would be strong arguments with the 
aged Emperor, who now resists every proposal which may lead 
to an armed conflict. 


A fall of a half per cent. on all tue European Bourses was 
produced on Thursday by the receipt of Herr Tisza’s speech to 
the Hungarian Parliament. For once the Bourses were pro- 
bably right, the speech, though cautious in form, containing an 
obvious menace. The Haongarian P:emier, after stating that he 
had consulted the Foreign Minister of the common Monarchy, 
declared that Austr’a-Hungary desired that the States of the 





Balkans should be free, and “should develop themselves into 
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independent States corresponding to their individualities.” The 
Empire would reject all plans of aggrandisement, and “ concen- 
trate its endeavours on preventing the establishment of a 


protectorate not provided by treaties, or of the permanent 
inflaence of any single Power there.” No Power but Turkey, when 


acting single-handed, has the right to intervene by force in the | 


Balkans, and such intervention would be met by serious resist- 
ance. M. Tisza refused to speak more plainly, saying he had 
already revealed more than was told to the “ first Parliament of 
the world; but there can be no mistake as to the meaning of 
his utterance. If Bulgaria is invaded by any Power except 
Turkey, Austria will resist by diplomacy if possible, and if not, 
by war. The anti-Russian party in Sofia will, of course, be 
greatly encouraged by this deciaration, which, again, will increase 
the Czar’s difficulty in retreating from his exorbitant demands. 
The situation will therefore rapidly become graver still. 


M. Tisza denied that any noteworthy change had occurred in the 
alliance-relations of the Austrian Empire, more especially with 
Germany, adding, “ For this very reason we have no doubt that, 
having regard to the mutual conditions necessary for the 
existence of each State, we together shall be able to preserve 
them without endangering the general peace.” This sentence 
is considered enigmatical ; but we imagine its meaning is that 
on vital questions, one of which for Austria is the inde- 
pendence of the Balkans, the two Great Powers will stand 
together. In other words, for all serious purposes the 
Austro-German alliance continues withont change. It is a 
little difficult to reconcile that statement with German 
action in Bulgaria; bat it must be remembered that Prince 
Bismarck has more reason than Austria to dread war, being 
in danger on two sides, and nay imagine that concession up to 
a certain point will avert instead of hastening the true crisis, 
which, we once more repeat, will be upon Europe if a Russian 
ears in Bulgaria. 
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The week has been full of rumours about Egypt, the general 
drift of which is this. The Sultan is being pressed by Russia 
and France to demand from England the evacuation of Egypt. 
Each Power is, in addition, worrying in Cairo, the French 
representative questioning the management of the Public Debt, 
the Russian representative partially shielding the Russian 
agent of the ex-Khedive, who has forcibly entered a palace 
which Ismail claims as his property. The object, of course, 
is to annoy England, and induce her to make some con- 
cessions in Bnlgaria, where she possesses a veto on the 
election of a Prince. The manceuvres at Constantinople have 
not come to much yet, the Porte being reluctant to break 
with England, and the incidents at Cairo have possibly been 
exaggerated. By the latest accounts, the German Chancellor 
has not adhered to this line of proceeding, being anxious that 
England should support Austria, and only angry that she wil 
not join the Austro-German alliance. The French are obviously 
uneasy abont something behind the scenes, aud keep on saying 
that if England takes Ezypt, unutterable consequences will 
follow, in a way that suggests a secret desire for compensation. 
It is possible that the threat visible in some sentences of M. de 
Freyci 





+ 





iet’s given below may refer to Egypt. 


M. de Freycinet on Tuesday delivered a speech at Toulonse 
considered to have a certain importance. It was, though vague, 
both able and eloquent, and was received with extreme applause. 
As regards internal affairs, the Premier admitted that “ one- 
third of France had not yet accepted the Republic,” but main- 
tained that the Republic had nevertheless accomplished much, 
—having reorganised the Army, reconstituted the frontier, 
lavished education on all classes, driven on public works, 
and “placed the finances in a position of solidity.” He 
acknowledged, however, that the augmentations of taxation 
had been frequent, and hinted that a radical reform must 
be introduced into the method of raising revenue, as France 
could not live for ever under the fiscal arrangements of fifty 
rears ago, or be content with mere augmentations to supply 
nereasing needs. His general deduction from the situation was 
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that the two crand divisions of Republicans could not part and 
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rccept power alternately, bat must for the present work together, 
aud yield to each othey, as if they did not, the enemies of both 
would lea ith each to destroy the other. All that means 
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On foreign and colonial policy, M. de Freycinet to 
tone. “France desires peace; she is resolutely an 
determined to have it; but she will only have a 
costs no loss of her dignity, and which entails no sa 
rights. ‘The principle from which we must start 
that policy of peace is the safeguarding of our dig 


| respect of all our rights.” 
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In a word, “if security and i 


require it, we must be ready to make all sacrifices.” As regard 
colonies, France will seek no more; but “one is not free . 
abandon even possessions whose utility is contested,” “4 
nation cannot abandon any colony or conquest without detriment 
to itself. Its only problem is to discover the most advantageons 
or least disadvantageous method of retaining them.” That js 
plain enough as regards Tunis, Tonquin, and Madagascar, : 


t is said to be understood in Paris that a second and con. 
siderable expedition will be despatched to Madagascar, When 
the Treaty was signed at T'amatave, the French Plenipotentiary 
agreed to an appendix which explained away most of its clauses 
but was not mentioned to the Chamber by M. de Freycinet, 
The new Resident, therefore, M. le Myre de Vilers, finds bis 
hands tied, sees the Hova Premier sign contracts with British 
firms, and after a bitter quarrel, has left the capital. Mada. 
gascar is therefore to Le conquered, and if possible, reduced 
into a colony. M. de Freycinet, we fear, does not quite 
understand what Malays are like, even when they have 
crossel their blood, and will find the subjugation of the 
Hovas no child’s-play. He must carry at least 10,000 men 
through 159 miles of swampy forest full of malaria, and they 
begin the attack on the plateau, 7,000 feet high, which is the 
Hovas’ stronghold. He can conquer the island if he likes, of 
course, and if the Chamber will consent; but it will cost him 
10,009 men, €8,000,009, and a garrison of 10,000 men for twenty 
years, | rance is not often so persevering, and the Hovas can, 
if threatened in their independence, make no compromise, 





Mr. Parnell has issued an appeal to Irish-Americans for 
funds with which to resist “the social war ” which, he says, 
the rich Government of England has declared against the 
people of Treland. The appeal is marked by an arti. 
ficial passion unusual with Mr. Parnell, whose forte is self- 
restraint, at least in He declares that the British 
Government and the Irish landlords have “ commenced a com- 
bined movement of extermination against the Irish tenant- 
farmers.” He talks of those who wish “to assassinate our 
nation,” and describes the murder of landlords as “ the wild 
justice of revenge.” At least, that is how Englishmen will in- 
terpret the statement that with money “ you will also lessen aad 
alleviate those feelings of despair in the minds of the evicted 
which have so often and so unhappily stimulated these victims 
to a recourse to the wild justice of revenge.” The appeal isin the 
form of a letter to the President of the National League in 
America, but it is, of course, a manifesto telegraphed over the 
world. We have endeavoured elsewhere to explain Mr. Parnell’s 
motives, but must add here that every such appeal does his cause 
infinite harm in England. Debtors dislike creditors in this 
country too, but they do not consider the collection of debtsa 
justification for “ revenge,” nor will they understand that itis 
not reut-taking but eviction which so irritates the Jrish that 
they think Mr. Parnell’s absurd exaggerations eloquent sense. 


wo rds. 





The mission of Sir Redvers Buller to the South of Ireland is 
already producing fruit. He has found the organisation of the 
police, both for preventive and detective purposes, extremely 
defective, and has rearranged it. This, in its turn, has encouraged 
the police, who know fairly well where their system fails, and 
already two gangs of “moonlighters” haye been arrested, and 
evidence of expected outrages is coming to Sir Redvers Buller. 
That is the real use of successful attacks on the terrorists. 
Their victims, who in most countries would either assist the 
police or defend themselves, in Ireland are too terrified 
even to complain; and the police, even if they get infor- 
mation, know that they cannot rely on the witnesses appear- 
ing. The right-minded Irish, who are much more numerous 
than is believed, require help from the State as much 
as Frenchmen, and, like Frenchmen, cannot believe that 
authority exists unless it makes itself audible and visible. 
The native Irish Prefect, when he arrives, and has decided that 
anarchy does not pay, wiil be all bustle and proclamations, aud 
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reliant that no single Irishman will face an organised society 
unless he has another organised society behind him. 
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————— . . 
Lord Rosebery, who has been very silent of late, delivered 
h on Friday, September 24th, at Linlithgow, on the 


ec ; : 
yar thesis of which we have said enough elsewhere. Like 
po ancient economists, he looks upon London as a kind 


of ulcer draining away the strength of the country. At 
jeast, that was what he said, though we fancy his real 
meaning Was to hint that there were arguments, after all, 
to be found for Home-rule. The remainder of his speech, 
besides an antiquarian essay most attractive to the few 
remaining citizens of Linlithgow, was chiefly interesting for a 
declaration that he should like some workmen-Magistrates, 
hecause they were “ representative.” We are entirely in favour 
of appointing working men to the bench when they are com- 
petent, holding exclusion for caste’ sake to be unjust; but is 
Lord Rosebery’s argument quite sound? Do we want 
Judges, however limited their powers, to be “representa- 
tive?” We should have thought that the less represen- 
tative they were, the more removed above the general 
impulse, the better for the administration of justice. Lord 
Rosebery, we are sure, does not wish for elected Judges, yet it 
js to election that the theory of representation tends. Perhaps, 
however, he was thinking of the Magistrates as administrators 
of local government. In that case, he was right, and he has 
also furnished us with a new argument for local councils,—that 
they will perfect the separation between the administrative and 
the judicial powers. 


It is a specialty of sanitary reformers, who are among the 
most useful of the many intellectual nuisances in the world, to 
be deficient in the quality of humour. One of them, some 
years ago, recommended that a man’s dead relatives should be 
burned at the corners of streets, to save gas-lamps; another, not 
two years ago, lectured on the unhealthiness of boots in bed- 
rooms; and on Saturday, Mr. Mansergh, at the close of a most 
sensible address to the Sanitary Congress on water supply, 
brought in his views on teetotalism in the oddest way. He told 
his audience that “systematic hot-water drinking had been 
proved in America to be destructive of the appetite for alcohol.” 
We entirely believe him, and if he extended the destructive effect 
to the appetite for mutton-chops, fruit, or wheaten bread, we 
should believe him also. But why limit us to hot water, when 
tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, unrefined cod-liver oil, and perhaps 
twenty other drugs, would be at least equally potent? The old 
remedy of Rechab, total abstinence, is an easier one than that, 
and as perfectly effective as long as itis pursued. The difficulty 
of the temperate is not to leave off alcohol, but to believe in the 
use of leaving it off. They do not find that the most perfect 
abstainers in the world, life-convicts, become better people. 

Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P., has addressed to the Postmaster- 
General a letter in favour of an ocean penny postage between 
England and her Colonies, which seems to us unanswerable. 
He shows that the average cost of transmitting a letter as 
freight is about a farthing, while the Post Office, if it re- 
ceived a penny for a half-ounce letter, could afford to pay 1s. 
a pound; and proposes that all steamers should be compelled 
to carry letters at that rate. There would then be no loss 
to the Post Office, which is now unjustly burdened with the 
expense of contracts which are nothing but disguised subsidies, 
intended to secure the service of numbers of swift transports. 
Mr. Heaton does not demur to those subsidies, but says they 
should be charged to the Admiralty, and not levied from those 
only who write letters. With Mr. Heaton’s argument that easy 
intercommunication by letter necessarily develops friendship, we 
cannot wholly concur, propinquity developing hatred quite as 
often as love; but to the argument from justice we can see no reply. 
It is certain that the subsidies are granted for other purposes 
than the carriage of letters; and why should letter-writers 
exclusively be taxed for them? ‘They might as well be asked 
to build all lighthouses, because without lighthouses the ships 
carrying the mails would not be safe. 





The dislike of capitalists must extend far in Paris. Three 
Socialists were tried there on Monday for using incendiary 
language at a public meet ing on June 3rd. They were accused 
of telling the audience that capitalists must be shot, and that 
Rothschild more especially must be plundered and sent to 
Mazas (the political prison), “ or the wall.” The accused denied 
the accuracy of the reports proved by the Commissary, but they 
Were identical with the printed report issued on the following 





day, and the prisoners themselves hardly denied their opinions. 





Suseni acknowledged that he had advocated resort to firce 
arms; Jules Lafargue advocated the plunder of the Roths- 
childs in open court, and threatened when in power to 
send them for execution; and Jules Guesde, in his defence, 
described the Administration, the public institutions, and the 
Army as “schools of murder.” 
that the rich murdered the poor,—the oddity being that he 
holds that shocking, while the murder of the rich by the poor 
is not. The jury, after a debate of twenty minutes, acquitted 
all the prisoners, and the audience applauded the verdict. It 
should be noted that Jules Guesde disclaimed all hatred of the 
Rothschilds. 
they had nothing; 
plunder of the bourgeoisie. We forget the precise sum annually 
paid by the French Rothschilds for the benefit of the poor of 
Paris; but apart from other charities, it exceeds £2,000 a year. 


His whole theory, indeed, was 


The financiers could not plunder workmen, for 
but he would disinterestedly avenge the 


One would have thought it impossible that there should be an 


unprecedented accident; but it is said that the catastrophe on 
Loch Fyne, by which seven persons lost their lives on Saturday, 
had never occurred before. It has been the custom of the bailies 
of Glasgow to attend the annual “ monster blasts” in the great 
Crarae Quarries on that loch, and this year the custom was 
observed. Seven tons of powder were fired at once, dislodging, 
it is believed, some 80,000 tons of granite, and after the stone had 
fallen, the visitors strolled into the quarries to see the result. 
Some three hundred ladies and gentlemen were standing 
about talking, when one after another was observed to 
fall apparently dead, till nearly a hundred bodies were 
stretched on the stone. They were at once carried out by 
the quarrymen; but it was found that seven were dead, and 
that thirty more were more or less injured, a few severely. The 
visitors had been asphyxiated by the sulphurous vapour caused 
by the blast, the shortest among them feeling it first and most 
severely. Those who died, died instantly, and one witness, who 
fainted but recovered, testified that the sensation was “rather 
pleasant than painful.” No blame attaches to any one, the 
vapour having been retained longer than usual by the horse- 
shoe shape of the quarry, which stops the breeze on three sides 


We have always said that the success of the Salvation Army 


organisation, so far as it has been a success, was due to the 
implicit obedience which “ General” Booth demands from all 
his followers. 
many men and more women who find in obedience a genuine 
relief from the trouble both of thought and of decision 


Discipline is always effective, and there are 


‘General’? Booth, however, has of late stretched his autho- 
rity rather far, having promulgated regulations as to marriage 
more severe than those of the Prussian Army. No male lieutenant 
is allowed to “court” or to form any engagement, aright conceded 
only to captains. No captain, again, must marry without a 
previous engagement of a year, which must be sanctioned by 
his divisional officer aad reported to head-quarters, whence only 
final permission to marry can be obtained. The Prussian rules 
do not, we believe, forbid courting, though an officer cannot 
marry without consent, or without obtaining a dower, an im- 
provement which we recommend to “General” Booth. If the 
English Church attempted to enforce similar rules, they would 
be considered monstrous infractions of freedom; but the moment 
a Church calls itself voluntary, it may establish despotism with- 
out comment. “General” Booth, with his military formulas, 
hardly goes beyond the theory of the Presbyterian churches as 
regards their ministers,—though, of course, in practice, the right 
of objecting to an engagement, always claimed by the Presbytery, 
is rarely exercised. 


Next to the withdrawal of small gold from European coinage, 
the best suggestion we have seen for saving gold and increasing 
the utility of silver is to tax the import of gold into India. Its 
principal use there is for hoarding, gold not being currency ; 
but the demand is occasionally great, once rising to £11,000,000 
in a single year, and the average is at least three millions, all 
deducted from the small surplus of gold now left after imperative 
wants have been supplied. If the gold were taxed, it would 
not be imported, to the increase of the European supply and 
the revival of the full Indian demand for silverto hoard. There 
is no native prejudice to offend, and the only question is whether 
the Australian trade with India would seriously suffer. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1003 to 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—a—— 
THE LIBERAL DANGER. 


HERE is danger, as we believe serious danger, that the 
Gladstonian Liberals, in their new and strange temper, 

may inflict a heavy blow upon the permanent prospects of 
English Liberalism. Those prospects depend entirely upon the 
electors; and if we are not mistaken, large numbers of the 
electors may in this recess and during next Session be irritated 
and alarmed into temporary Toryism. Those Liberals who 
have taken up the cause of Home-rule have taken it up with 
such enthusiasm, and have mingled with it so much party 
bitterness, that they are losing sight of considerations which 
still influence the voters. They are in danger of becoming, 
like so many Englishmen settled in Ireland, more Irish 
than her people. Mr. Parnell himself hardly goes so far 
as some English and Scotch Radicals. It was evident, for 
example, throughout the debate on Mr. Parnell’s Land Bill, 
that there was a bad side to the support given to the measure ; 
that many Radicals were willing not only to revise rents, as 
we ourselves were willing to do, on sufficient cause shown, but 
to throw the landlords overboard altogether. Rather than 
evict, they would Ict the whole body of laws which enforce 
justice between owners and tenants sink into abeyance. 
They talked as if rent were an extorted tribute, and 
a law something to be set aside on account of popular 
displeasure. They were ready, so far as could be perceived, if 
only they could get an Irish Parliament, to let it deal with 
Irish land without reference to British pledges, and without 
compensation to the interests which those pledges protect. 
They may not have been conscious that this was their conclu- 
sion ; but this was the tendency of all they said and left 
unsaid, and especially of all their cheers for the furious attacks 
upon the Irish landlords, who are often ill-advised, but who 
are British subjects, as well as vertebrate animals, and entitled 
to their rights even if they be bad. Character is not essential 
to a creditor. Judges in England sometimes reduce claims, as 
visibly exorbitant, but they do not on that plea decline to give 
decrees, If that course is pursued by the ultra-Liberals next 
Session, there will be a vehement outcry among the electors, 
formidable even if it does not come from the common people. 
It will be said, and said truly, that civilisation is in danger ; 
that the Radicals, in their eagerness for a great political 
change, which may be wise or unwise, but is within the range 
of discussion, are allowing the law itself, as well as the public 
faith, to be brought into hopeless disrespect. A suspicion of that 
kind will cost them thousands of votes, the popular dislike to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Purchase Bill, which no doubt affected the Election, 
having been based not upon contempt for the Irish landlords’ 
claim to justice, but on the belief that justice could be secured 
to them in other ways. Mr. Gladstone’s own sentence, threaten- 
ing resistance to any agrarian settlement which burdened the 
British taxpayer, was, from this »iew of the matter, most un- 
fortunate. He may mean something by it which is reconcilable 
with his own Bill, and we are quite sure that he thinks he 
means justice; but the popular view of his utterance, and of 
his previous sentence about the sands in the hour-glass running 
down, and of the words in his last manifesto, will be that he 
intends next time to carry Home-rule without protecting the 
landlords at all, to give them up to a Parnellite Parliament, as 
all other classes of income-receivers must perforce be given up. 
Without the assistance of British credit, said Mr. Morley, the 
landlords cannot be protected ; and now Mr. Gladstone implies 
that British credit is not to be used. The landlords are to be 
abandoned ; that is, are to be liable either to direct confiscation 
by electors who detest them, or to payment in Irish Bonds, or, 
which is never mentioned, but is not outside possibility, to 
special taxation under Schedule A. The Swiss of the Vaud 
are doing that, though, the majority being freeholders, they 
wreak their spite on Schedules C and D. That seems to the 
common English mind, which has no especial hatred for land- 
lords any more than for annuitants, and which, when not 
excited, is eager for “ fair-play all round,” distinctly unfair ; 
and the mere suspicion that Radicals are accepting the 
Parnellite creed in the matter is embittering men whose 
influence at the next Election will turn many boroughs. They 
are willing to accept a revision of rents; they are ready to turn 
tenants into copyholders ; they will insist that if agriculture as 
an interest is losing heavily, the landlords shall bear their 
share of the burden; but they will not sanction either con- 
fiscation or the grant to an Irish Parliament of the power to 
Jegalise it. If the Radical Members think they will, let them 
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spend part of their recess in cross-examining constituents wh 
0 


objected to Mr. Gladstone’s Land-purchase Bil 

cnr really mean. They will find What the perp etal 
Bill not because of the justice done in it to Irish land be 
and not because it was too liberal in its provisions, be! 
because the liability it created was indefinite, and ber . 
Home-rule seemed to them to destroy the offered sonable "4 
Irish credit has still to be nursed into existence, It waa 
have been far easier to obtain from the, people a large - 
fixed grant in aid of a social settlement, and not difficnlt ; 
obtain a grant intended to form the basis of a special sinki : 
fund, and thus ultimately to relieve British finance of th 
Irish burden, The Radicals will find that Englishmen do nq 
dislike the notion of extensive purchases which may settle th 
question for ever, and that if the appeal goes up to them they 
will prefer the Tory offer, if a reasonable one, to a continuance 
of the present agitation. 

The Radicals may, however, make a worse mistake even 
than this. Too many of them showed a kind of favour to 
the obstructive tactics which for a week or two were once 
more employed by the Parnellites; and now it is rumoured 
they intend to resist the reform of Procedure promised 
last week by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We are unable 
to believe it; but they intend, it is said, to argue that nothing 
presses like Home-rule, that the reform of Procedure is a 
mere excuse for shunting the grand question, and that, in 
truth, Procedure and Home-rule are so inexplicably inter 
mingled, that a reasonable party cannot vote on the former 
subject till the latter has been decided. Who is to know, they 
say, what rules will suit a British Parliament when the Irish 
have departed? If that rumour should prove true, and a 
reform of Procedure should be resisted by as many Radicals 
as Parnellites, we do not hesitate to say that the great 
Tory reaction which may yet be the outcome of all 
recent proceedings, will be immediately at hand. Even the 
English voters who are in favour of Home-rule—and apart 
from Mr. Gladstone’s magical personality, they are not so very 
numerous—will declare that this is not the way to secure it, 
that the question must be fought out like any other, and that 
to discredit and paralyse Parliament in order to compel it toa 
supreme exertion of its powers is disgraceful. Such conduct is 
borne from the Irish in a way and up to a certain point, because 
their very claim is to be foreigners, and they say, “ End the 
evil by banishing us;” but it would not be borne from 
Englishmen for five minutes. What is regarded in the Irish 
as the result of a traditional enmity descending to forbidden 
weapons, would in their allies be regarded as rank treachery. 
All confidence in the Gladstonian Liberals as a great party would 
be lost. The Liberal leaders cannot endorse such a policy, for 
the necessity of a reformed Procedure is one of their first 
dogmas. They proposed the New Rules which have effected 
so little, and they appointed the Committee whose Report is 
to be the basis of further efforts to save time. They have 
declared consistently, clearly, and strongly against obstruction, 
and for them to allow it to be protected by their own 
followers would be to forfeit instantly the national respect. It 
would be said at once, and said justly, that they cared nothing 
either for the honour or the efficiency of Parliament, in com- 
parison with their anxiety for Irish Home-rule. The voters 
would quit them in great bodies, and swinging as they always 
do straight to the other side, they would send us up a Par- 
liament such as we scarcely saw even in 1874. We cannot 
believe the rumour ; but we cannot blind ourselves to the truth 
that Home-rule has become with many English minds a kind of 
fanaticism, and that things are done under its impulse which, 
before Mr. Gladstone proposed it, would have been denounced 
by anticipation as impossible, 


THE BLACK SPOT IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


REPORT is spreading, diligently fostered by the Russian 
Government, that there is to be no war for some 

time. On the one side, the Russian Staff is not ready, there 
is a Tory Government in England, some arrangements with 
Turkey are not complete, and the Black-Sea Fleet is not quite 
strong enough. On the other side, the Austrian Government 
is undecided, and Prince Bismarck, who is greatly afraid of a 
financial crash in Berlin, where the bankers hold huge masses 
of Russian and Austrian Stocks, is straining every nerve to 
keep the peace, if only for a time. It is thought that a way 
out may be found by persuading the Bulgarians to accept a 
Russian candidate for the throne, under assurances that St. 
Petersburg will support, but will not press him, or by steadily 
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. andidate elected, and so protracting the inter- 
wens The financiers, therefore, waihine that war will be 
vided, and all Stocks, except, indeed, Consols, are rising 
ee high level to which we have grown accustomed. 
al that is exceedingly sensible, and in part satisfactory, for 
ny Prince of Bulgaria is sure to become anti-Russian ; and 
while the statesmen who spread such reports may be honest, 
the stock-dealers, contrary to their custom, may be politically 
farsighted. It is conceivable, also, though to the last degree 
improbable, that Madame Novikoff reads her Emperor aright 
when she describes him, in the Pall Mall Gazette, as a great 
man before whom Prince Bismarck bows, a reproduction of 
the Emperor Nicholas, and, like him, such a friend to England! 
Nevertheless, one cannot forget that war broke out between 
England and Nicholas, and it is difficult to read even the 
official documents transmitted from Sofia without seeing that 
the situation there is growing strained to a point at which 
rifles, whether repeaters or only breechloaders, sometimes 
go off of themselves. Nothing like the attitude of General 
Kaulbars in Sofia has been seen in Europe since Prince 
Menschikoff appeared in Constantinople to demand the pro- 
tectorate of all Christians within the Turkish Empire. 
Nominally a mere agent of the Russian Government, he 
practically acts as a Commissioner sent to a dependent 
province, issues a manifesto before he has presented his 
credentials, and, while denying that any legal Government 
exists in Bulgaria, demands of the illegal rulers the strongest 
acts of authority. He has formally and in writing required that 
the state of siege should be raised throughout Bulgaria, that the 
persons arrested for complicity in the kidnapping of Prince 
Alexander should be liberated, and that the meeting of the 
Grand Sobranje should be postponed for at least two months. 
Not contented with these demands in writing, General Kaulbars 
verbally informed the Regents that Russia would appoint a 
Minister of War, and that the re-election of Prince Alexander 
would be forbidden, whatever the consequences might be. 
Finally, perceiving that the Regents hesitated, he resolved to 
appeal to the feeling of dread which Bulgarians, like all other 
Slavs—and if not Slavs by race, they are Slavs by adoption— 
entertain for the Czar, as the acknowledged head of their 
race, and circulated throughout the Principality a paper con- 
taining twelve accusations against the Bulgarian Government. 
In this document, which has been placarded all over Sofia and 
Philippopolis, and is, we imagine, without a precedent in 
diplomatic history, General Kaulbars, after demanding the 
“confidence” of the people for his Emperor, declares that the 
Regents have not this confidence in him; reprimands them 
for burning the colours of the two regiments in mutiny, 
which he pronounces ‘‘an act of indiscipline ;” accuses them 
of burning the insignia of St. George, “ which is an infraction 
of international law ;” states that the recent action of the 
Deputies in expressing their sympathy with Prince Alexander 
“throws a bad light on them ;” declares that neither Prince 
Alexander nor his brothers can return to Bulgaria; repeats 
his demand for delay in assembling the Sobranje; and 
concludes with this more than regal paragraph :—* The 
officers must be liberated, because in the absence of a 
legal Government we do not recognise the right of the present 
Government, which is besides a party Government, to proceed 
to the trial and prosecution of another party.” The mutinous 
officers are innocent, and the laws of the State must be sus- 
pended, because the Government of Russia does not recog- 
nise the civil authority—from which, nevertheless, it demands 
decrees—and because, forsooth, one party can never try 
another. Suppose there were war between Russia and Eng- 
land, would all English laws be null? This cireular, which 
implicitly denies the independence of Bulgaria, has naturally 
created the greatest indignation, the placards are torn down 
and inferior Russian agents insulted; and the Sobranje will 
probably meet under the strongest impulse of anti-Russian 
feeling. The Regents are doing all they can, and more than 
they should, to calm down public irritation ; but they may be 
unable to control the Deputies, and votes may be passed which 
Will compel the Russian Government either to retreat or to 
resort first to an ultimatum, and then to force. The Bulgarians, 
when excited, are very stubborn ; they see that the attitude of 
General Kaulbars implies a protectorate, and they feel that, 
if they are not to be independent, they might almost as well 
submit to a Russian Governor-General, which is all that 
can happen to them if they resist force by force, and are 
defeated. If that crisis should occur, and it is not only 


possible, bat probable, where will be the road of escape? We 
cannot conceive that under such circumstances the Russian 





Government would retreat. It has done too much, has com- 
promised its prestige too far, and has made its demands not 
only too clear, but too public. The Panslavists would be 
furious, and the Army would accuse the Emperor of shrinking 
from a contest which they would regard as an overt challenge 
offered by inferiors who ought to be coerced. The Emperor 
may be as moderate as his admirers represent, but he cannot 
affront the feelings of his whole Army and of the most active 
section of his own people, nor can he be blind merely 
as a statesman to the difficulties which a free Bulgaria would 
throw in the path of Russian advance. There is, however, no 
necessity for abstract argument; we have only to consider 
what Alexander III. has done, to understand what he will do. 
He has allowed a Prince, a cousin of his own, to be arrested 
by mutinous soldiers ; and because the arrest humiliated Bul- 
garia, he has intervened to protect the mutineers from trial. 
Recollect what a Continental Sovereign thinks of mutiny, and 
you will understand the irresistible force of the motive which 
impelled the Czar to this course, and which, if he is defied by 
the Sobranje, will impel him to risk all rather than yield a 
step. Tous, it seems not only not improbable, but most likely, 
that the account of the Zmes’ correspondent is correct, and 
that General Kaulbars has authority to summon a corps 
@armeée from Bessarabia. 

We shall be told that the Bulgarians, in spite of 
their sulle:ness, when it comes to the point, will yield, 
and that the crisis of which we have spoken will thus 
be averted; and that, of course, may prove correct. 
There is a Russian party in Bulgaria which elects about a 
fourth of the Representatives, and which is represented by M. 
Zankoff, and there is a strong feeling in the popular mind that 
it would be most imprudent to forfeit all hope of gaining the 
Bulgarian half of Macedonia by a quarrel with the only tirst- 
class State sure to desire that end. The prominent poli- 
ticians, too, of Bulgaria are afraid of the Czar, are very inex- 
perienced, and are harassed by pecuniary difficulties, personal 
and national, which Russia is ready to relieve. An occupation, 
too, is exceedingly dreaded, while there is a curious self-con- 
fidence in the Bulgarians in their own pertinacity, which in- 
clines them to run great risks in the way of choosing a Prince. 
They think they can master anybody, “ were it Katkoff him- 
self,’ and may under that impression make great efforts to 
conciliate. Still, all these influences have been at work for 
some weeks, and their only effect has been to intensify the 
anti-Russian feeling which now threatens to break out in 
riot. They are counterbalanced by other feelings, among 
which we must not forget the irritation caused by the 
arrogance of Russian agents, the freshly excited military 
pride of the soldiers, who thought they had delivered Bul- 
garia from all dangers, and the rising hope of assistance 
from Central Europe. The Bulgarians may believe that 
even if they are independent, Russia will not be permitted 
to land troops without a war; and in that case, their inde- 
pendence is almost certain to be perfect, and to bring on the 
crisis which, if we accurately apprehend the situation in 
Russia, will compel the Czar, whatever his views, or fears, or 
determination, either to advance or to recede. If he advances, 
Austria will have received a challenge; if he recedes, he will 
be held by his Army to have declined one. That situation, 
which, if the Bulgarians object to General Kaulbars’s assump- 
tions, is nearly inevitable, is certainly not one to justify either 
the confidence of the Stock Exchanges, or the impression of so 
many statesmen that * nothing will happen while the German 
Emperor lives.” 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AS LEADER. 


[* reviewing the results of the Session that has just closed, 

the Liberal Unionists have good cause to feel at ease 
about the durability and success of their alliance with 
the Tories. The alliance was altogether an experiment, and 
an experiment which, to judge by former experience, rested 
on no very certain supports. No one doubted that in practice 
the alliance must stand or fall with the good behaviour of 
Lord Randolph Churchill. The Gladstonians were delighted 
to point out to their Liberal Unionist opponents how stability 
of purpose could not for a moment be looked for in a party 
under such a leader as the Member for South Paddington, and 
how his former extravagance of conduct and lack of political 
honesty made it certain that he would soon bring disgrace and 
ruin on his new allies, if, indeed, he did not openly desert 
them by buying over their heads the support of the Parnellites. 
With Lord Randolph Churchill Leader of the House of Commons, 
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and virtual head of the Administration, they declared that asur- 


render to Home-rule had become a certainty, and they even pre- 
tended to look on his advance to power with perfect equanimity, 
since it must in the end mean the destruction of the hated 
* Dissentients.” It is not to be wondered at if the Liberal 
Unionists, judging from the past, felt keenly the danger of 
the position, and the possibilities of fulfilment that lay in 
the sinister predictions of their foes. It was as a means of 
obviating these perils that many of them clung so strongly to 
the idea of a coalition Government, and felt so gloomy when 
it became apparent that an Administration with Lord Har- 
tington as Premier was not to be. With the memory of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s culpable perversity and ignorance in the 
matter of the currency question, on the occasion when he tried 
to make political capital out of Mr. Childers’s harmless proposal 
as to the half-sovereigns ; of his unserupulousness in joining the 
Parnellites in their attacks on the Liberal Government ; of the 
cynical recklessness of the part he played in the Maamtrasna 
debate; and of his apparent disregard not only of the 
forms, but of the spirit of political wisdom and states- 
manship in his demagogic dances on public platforms, fresh 
in men’s minds, it did not seem like judging him too 
harshly, or like displaying any unbecoming want of con- 
fidence, for the Liberal Unionists to refuse to look on the 
prospect as anything but gloomy and devoid of promise for 
the future welfare of the country. Their feeling was at best 
one of resignation to a thoroughly unpleasant situation ,—a situa- 
tion necessary and unavoidable when a great party had been 
shattered, not by the strength of its opponents, but by the 
political fanaticism of its leader, and when its natural 
antagonists had been previously demoralised by the weakness 
of some of their chiefs, and the unscrupulous ambition of others. 

Yet on this dark prospect light has dawned far sooner 
than any of the Liberal Unionists dared to hope. The most 
they thought possible was that Lord Randolph Churchill 
should be kept in restraint by his colleagues and his party. 
That he should reform seemed utterly unlikely. His conduct 
during the Session, however, has taught them that at least 
their worst fears were groundless, and that there is more than 
a hope that the Leader of the House of Commons has sown 
his Parliamentary wild-oats once and for ever. We ventured at 
the beginning of the Session to hope that Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the Chancellor of the Exchequer would prove 
to be two perfectly distinct persons. That they are not the 
same, any one who carefully reviews the debates of the last 
two months will soon learn. On the whole, Lord Randolph 
Churchill has filled his very novel and very difficult position 
with a considerable amount of statesmanlike dignity, and by 
no means without a certain unexpected vein of tact and good 
taste. Take, for instance, his answer to Mr. Cremer’s demand 
that the Government should commit themselves not to move 
hand or foot in the Balkan difficulty without a reference to 
Parliament. One might have supposed that Lord Randolph 
Churchill would have answered this with the cut-and-dried 
official mixture of sneer and censure at a simple Member of 
Parliament who dared to debate questions of high State policy. 
Instead, he made not only a perfectly courteous reply, but laid 
down in admirably chosen words the limits of Parliamentary 
interference with the rights of the Executive in foreign affairs ; 
and this without affronting the House with a lecture, and while 
appearing to decline the discussion of an academic Constitutional 
question. We have no doubt that what he told the House 
was not only correct as regards the invariable practice of 
former Administrations, but sound in theory. Parliament, the 
moment it dislikes the conduct of a Ministry, may dismiss 
them, and Parliament has aright to see that no great step shall 
be taken without its leave; but in matters of detail it must 
be content to repose a reasonable amount of confidence in 
those charged with the conduct of foreign affairs. He might 
have pointed his remarks by a domestic analogy. A good 
servant will not tolerate the constant interference of the 
master in his work, though he acknowledges completely the 
master’s right of dismissal, and to have leave asked before 
any new departure is made in the work with which the servant 
is entrusted. The wise master knows that this confidence in 
details is the condition of being served well, and therefore 
submits. This the House of Commons felt, and received the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement with satisfaction, 
recognising that he had spoken as a reasonable and responsible 
statesman should, Equally good in tone, and displaying a 
full sense of the responsibility of the situation, was his 
answer to Sir George Campbell’s question about Egypt. 
As instances of his power to keep the House in hand 
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under very trying circumstances, may be recalled hig 
in extinguishing the pompous irrelevance of Sir Willi — 

: : lam Har. 
court by a timely appeal to the Chair, and his method 
dealing with Irish obstruction when it had become extre ~ 
dangerous and offensive owing to the alliance with cniel 
of the Radicals. During the weary debate on the Trish 
Estimates, he kept his head cool and his tongue quiet 
no easy task in such an atmosphere, and with such incen. 
tives to plain-speaking. A Minister is seldom more hard 
especially if he nas the instincts of the demagogue pratie.. 
largely developed, than when he has to defend the payment of 
grants for purposes of the ceremonial kind. Lord Randol h 
Churchill’s answer when Mr. Labouchere waxed eloquent ps 
the fact that the Clerk of the House of Lords was better paid 
than the Clerk of the House of Commons, was by no means 
without tact and good sense, The Frenchman who, when he 
saw at the opening of Parliament the Peers in gorgeous 
robes, and the Commons standing at the bar in the 
untidiness of every-day costume, remarked, “There are 
the servants in livery, and here are the masters,” was in 
truth recognising the greater dignity of the Lower House, 
Just in the same way, the Chancellor of the Exchequer recog- 
nised it when he twitted Mr. Labouchere with the disparity of 
luxury in the furniture of the two Houses,—the lack of carpet 
on the stairs in the Commons, and the uncomfortableness 
and want of red morocco on the seats. Some observers may 
perhaps find his answer about the gold currency—especially 
that part which deals with the ten-shilling pieces—and his 
remarks on the foreign bounties and the necessity of con- 
sidering the interests of the consumer, somewhat lacking in 
honesty when considered in the light of his former utterances ; 
and for ourselves, we do not by any means intend altogether to 
condone them. Still, taking his conduct as a whole, con- 
sidering his one long speech—that on the Address, unfolding 
the intentions of the Government as to Ireland—and his 
minor speeches, such as his answer to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
motion on the Standing Order forbidding Peers to take part in 
elections, or his refusal to open the floodgates of debate on his 
Belfast speeches, it is impossible to deny that they make up a 
very promising record, and one which may reasonably quiet 
the fears for the future of the Liberal Unionists. 

It is by no means our intention to give way altogether 
to the feeling that Lord Randolph Churchill has perma- 
nently reformed. We only feel that so far he has not 
only done well, but has given to some extent assurances 
for the future. In him, no doubt, exists an element 
of the spirit of Puck, a certain mischief-loving vein, a 
vice of temper which, though he bas mastered it for the 
time, may break out again. Lord Beaconsfield as a young 
man sometimes acted as Lord Randolph Churchill has acted ; 
but in him we believe the tricks were simply played to serve 
certain ends. In Lord Randolph Churchill the spirit of mischief 
is native and inherent, and so there is with him always the 
possibility that it may appear again in spite of himself. Still, 
the master-passion of ambition has power enough in such a 
nature to dominate, and even extinguish, every quality 
inimical to itself. Up till now, he has found that to 
let Puck loose, and to indulge the habit of violent and 
ill-tempered abuse, has been a paying game,—has fed, not 
hindered, his ambitious designs. Now he is beginning to see 
that to gratify his love of power, a graver spirit must rule, 
and thus his ambition becomes to a very great extent a 
guarantee for good behaviour. Doubtless sometimes Dr. 
Jekyll, strive as he will, cannot keep Mr. Hyde from subduing 
him and assuming his personality. Let us hope that Lord 
Randolph has not yielded so often to his Mr. Hyde that, as 
in the fiction, he can only assume the better shape for short 
intervals, and with the constant danger of an unsolicited 
reappearance of his worse half. We must hope for the best. 
At any rate, at this moment Dr, Jekyll is in full possession of 
his own very respectable and reasonable personality, and we 
shall refuse to believe in the possibility of a relapse till it is 
forced upon us by acts and words very different from those 
displayed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer during the 
second Session of 1886. 


MR. PARNELL’S TEACHING. 


—— one who is interested in Irish polities, but doubts the 

urgency, the overpowering urgency, of the agrarian 
question, has only to read the letter addressed by Mr. Parnell 
to Mr. Fitzgerald, the President of the Irish N ational League 
of America, and published this week as a manifesto to Irish- 
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__ 
on all over the world. Let him read it with attention, and 
ahr Dillon’s speech after it, and then remember who Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Dillon are,—and he will, we think, entertain no 
farther doubts. Mr. Parnell, almost at the commencement of 
his career, at all events long before he became the personage 
he is now, avowed openly that he cared little about the land 
gestion in Ireland, that he would never have taken his coat 
off to redress agrarian wrongs, and that his object was not to 
abolish Jandlordism, but to make a nation. — He belongs, in 
fact, to the landlord class by birth and position, and is much 
more like a Nationalist of the old type before the Union,— 
that is, an Orangeman of the Pale who hated England, and 
only used the Celt as an instrument—than any Parnellite in his 
following. It was not till he was convinced by Michael Davitt 
that his one effective lever was the popular hatred of the 
English tenure that he took up the land question, which 
even now he does not profess completely to understand. So 
thoroughly convinced, however, has he become that now, in 
what for him is a supreme hour, when he has just been defeated 
at the polls by the British democracy, he snatches up the old 
weapon as the only one upon which, in disaster as in triumph, 
he can thoroughly rely. He raises the cry of freedom—not 
from England, but from rent. He is the most self-restrained 
of orators, he is a cool and clear though slow thinker, and his 
bias of caste, if he has any, is on the other side; yet in order 
to rouse his countrymen, he foams against landlords with a 
passion which he will probably allow in his memoirs, if he 
writes them, was only an artifice of politics. He knows 
quite well that the Government would, in its own imme- 
diate interest, abolish eviction if it justly could, that 
no landlord in Ireland evicts except at the risk of his 
life. and that evictions will this winter be more rare in 
Ireland than in London; but he asserts that the English 
Government and the Irish landlords intend “a combined 
movement of extermination against the tenant-farmers of 
Ireland.” He calls “on his countrymen in free America ’— 
where they evict without a thought or a scruple—to do what 
in them lies “to frustrate the attempts of those who would 
assassincte our nation,” and declares that “the powerful and 
rich Government of England has preached a social war” against 
his people. By sending money, America * will encourage the 
weak to bear and resist oppression, and alleviate those feelings 
of despair in the minds of the evicted which have so often and 
so unhappily stimulated those victims to a recourse to the wild 
jastice of revenge.” These are not, as we see they are described 
in some places, mere wild utterances, prompted by Mr. Parnell’s 
hatred of England and her people. He hates them hard 
enough, no doubt, so hard as to lose sight of imperative re- 
straints; but if he were accustomed to express his hate through 
that screamy rubbish, he would never have become the 
“uncrowned king” he is. It is because he knows that even 
in America the Irish hate of the English tenure rises to a 
mania that he appeals to it in words which, but for that hate, 
would seem in their wild exaggeration, even to his audience, 
absurd. Mr. Parnell, though no screamer, screams aloud on 
evictions in order to make his followers believe that he shares 
their grand passion as fully as themselves. So does Mr. 
Dillon in another way. Mr. Dillon is a cultivated man of the 
Southern type, who is genuinely enthusiastic for Irish inde- 
pendence, but genuinely hates most of the methods now 
adopted for securing it, and one who, were Ireland a State, 
would probably think no more about tenure than any other 
doctor. Yet he not only advises, but implores his countrymen 
not to purchase their holdings, as they are beginning to do, 
Does anybody believe that 

he cares two straws whether tenants give ten years’ or 
twenty years’ purchase of their rents, or would dream of 
interfering if they were crippling their means of cultivation by 
paying too much for tenant-right? His object is not to save 
their purses, but to retain for the object he really cares for 
the leverage he finds in the popular hatred of the tenure, a 
-everage which, with the landlords bought out, would be 
extinct, From his point of view—Nationalism being to him 
a religion—he is right; and right or wrong, we may rely 
upon it that Mr. Dillon, who is as essentially Irish as Mr. 
Parnell is essentially English, understands well what will 
move his countrymen. They want Home-rule first of all, in 








except at impossibly low prices, 


order that those who till the land may own it, and, starving 
oF prosperous, may be beyond the risk of expulsion from 
the holding, which is to them what banishment seems to 
have been to a Roman,—a doom as terrible as death, so 
terrible that the words commonly used to describe the death 
Penalty donot seem to them either eilly or inflated. 


That is 


what, after all the attention recently given to the subject, we 
English do not yet fully realise. We count up evictions, talk 
of per-centages, and are perfectly reasonable and cool, for- 
getting what we should be like if we fancied a class among us 
to possess the power of inflicting cholera occasionally or on 
individuals. There are dangers which, though remote, deprive 
some men of the faculty of reasoning; and to the Irish peasant 
eviction is such a danger. 

We do not mean for a moment to say that greed—a nasty, 
dirty greed, too—does not enter into the matter. Men who 
cultivate five acres for their lives, and are two times in fire’ 
cheated by the climate or the markets out of their expected reward, 
become greedy to an extent that happier mortals can hardly 
understand. There never was a tenure revolt yet into which 
greed did not enter as a main factor, often in the detestable 
form of direct bad faith. All we contend is that among some 
populations and in some places, one of which is Ireland, some- 
thing besides greed enters into the horror of eviction, and 
makes of it the agitator’s strongest instrument. The cries 
which appeal at once to selfishness and imagination, to the 
passion of greed and the passion of pity, are the cries which 
are dangerously effective. Mr. Parnell by this time knows that 
well, and will use his weapon unscrupulously, for in his mind 
scruples are weaknesses, until tenure reform takes it finally 
from his hand, It is that reform which statesmen must devise 
if they are to replace Home-rule among Irish counsels of per- 
fection as a pleasing dream, but not an urgent ery ; and if they 
will only remember the grand condition, that the Irishman 
is not seeking prosperity so much as security, they will tind 
that the problem is not insoluble. The big sums which frighten 
people so much can be heavily reduced by quit-rents which 





would not impair security, and by the only tax which ean 
be devised to fall exclusively on the benefited class,—the tax 
on transfers, both of freehold and tenant-right, which is the 


sheet-anchor of French finance. Their keenest attention 
should be directed to this subject during the whole recess,: 
and they should, when resolved, summon up the courage 
to force their measure through. In exact proportion to the 
merit of their scheme will be Mr. Parnell’s resistance, for 
he holds agrarian reform a trifle in comparison with Home-" 
rule, and knows that if the former were once secured, Home- 
rule would be, even in Nationalist minds, very much what the 
Christian law is in most Christian countries,—a grand ideal, to 
be sedulously sought, but with little hope that it will ever be 
realised in this world. If this is not done, if there is too 
much fear of an imaginary parsimony in the electors, or top 
much reverence for English ideas of tenure, they will find 
Mr. Parnell next Session as strong as ever, with all the Irish 
farmers behind him, and two-thirds of the Liberal Party” 
ready to vow that for Ireland there is no hope except in legis- 
lative separation. The teaching which Mr. Parnell’s appeal 
should bring home to the British people is clear; and we shall 
be utterly wanting in political sense if we do not profit by the 
lesson. When Mr. Parnell wants Ireland to rise in unarme lt 
revolt, he points to the tenure, and he is at once obeyed. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON LONDON. 

AY TE do not wonder that the citizens of Linlithgow were 
on Friday week delighted with Lord Rosebery. 

Nothing tickles an audience like a clever apology for the secret 
grudges of which it is half ashamed; and the body of Lord 
Rosebery’s speech was an apology 
envy which provincial towns 
to the capital, and which coun 
language by terming Londoners 
however, though clever, and even 
found,—Lord Rosebery, in f y giving polish to idea: 
which in a cruder form are many centuries old, which have 
never lacked exponents, and which the unbroken history of 
the Kingdom proves to be unfounded. Lord Rosebery, 















The speech, 
was not very pro- 
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like his predecessors, attacked London for being too b’g, 
and too attrac folk, The bigness, of course, 





we cannot deny; it is marvel 
what especial harm does the ness do? Lord Rosebery 
says the people are churned by it into “ one huge platitude,” 
which may be very bad, but then, no one knows what. it 
means ; that London is very grimy, which is only true as it is 
true of every great city that burns coal; that its vast popula- 
tion lives always on the verge of pauperism; and that when 
“this enormous mass of people become wholly unmanage- 
able,” then we shall find out that it is too late to deal 
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with the problem they present. It is very true, that last: 
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but suppose London does not become wholly unmanageable? 
The statement about the “verge of pauperism,” though 
so often made when London is denounced, is almost 
entirely without foundation. We do not know Linlithgow, but 
we undertake to say its poverty is greater than that of any 
similar morsel cut out of London. The Londoners find as 
much work, receive as large wages, and live on the whole as 
comfortably, as any population in the world. They miss, like 
other citizens, the pleasures of the country, the fresh air, and 
the prospects of hill and dale, pasture and forest, lake and 
stream ; but they have their compensations, or London would 
not exercise the attractive power of which Lord Rosebery 
complains. The millions do not come here in search of 
misery, and as they come in such endless numbers, it must 
be presumed, as in all similar cases, that they know their 
own business best. They, at all events, though they are 
free, do not go back. The concentration of London no doubt 
makes its misery, where it is miserable, very striking and 
obvious; but we venture to say there is more misery and more 
vice scattered over Scotland than exists in London, which holds 
a greater population than the Northern Kingdom. Mix 
Glasgow and Dundee, and compare them with an equally 
populated space of London. As to London becoming un- 
manageable, we cannot prophesy, any more than the orator can, 
and some time the anticipation may be true ; but as yet London 
is the most manageable of cities, the one in which revolution 
has least chance, the one in which the common folk are most 
provoked at riot. The rioters all complain that they have no 
chance with a London jury. So far from being unmanageable, 
London gets along with the feeblest administration in the 
world; while as to concentration increasing political difficulty, 
just compare the population within the Bills of Mortality with 
the population of Ireland. Which would Lord Rosebery 
rather have to govern, the grimy monotony of the Tower 
Hamlets, or the green hills and smiling lakes, and bubbling 
streams of Kerry? It is impossible for any one to study 
the statistics of London without a sensation of awe, and 
a doubt whether a life on points so unnatural can go 
on; but then, it is impossible to live in London or to 
study its history without perceiving that, for some reason or 
other, life goes on much more easily than in districts like Lan- 
cashire, where an equal population has so much more room. 
No city so important was ever so little feverish in its life as 
London, nor is there one in which social peace continues 
undisturbed for such long periods. It is very doubtful, indeed, 
whether its vastness increases its liability to get out of hand; 
whether its size, its divisions, its marvellous unconsciousness 
of itself as an entity, are not among the causes why the raging 
agitator of the provinces passes in London unknown, lost 
among the millions. No one is great in London, the disturber 
included. 

But then, complains Lord Rosebery, London sucks away all 
labour from the country, and draws away the gentry from the 
local towns. Is the “sucking” an evil? Lord Rosebery thinks 
so in Linlithgow, but he does not think so when, in Liverpool 
or Birmingham, he is descanting so eloquently and ably 
upon the manifold advantages of emigration. London’s 
sucking power is only its power of paying wages; and if ex- 
ternal emigration is a good thing—which we do not question 
—so must internal emigration be. We should say that one 
great reason for the peacefulness of Great Britain was that 
London, with its wealth, its vastness, and its manysidedness, 
incessantly drew off and contented the ambitious, energetic, or 
discontented among the people, and permitted no locality to 
become insufferably congested. As to the flocking of the gentry 
to London, that is true ; but then, is it true also that when they 
did not flock the country towns were happier, or more social, 
or richer, or in any way more attractive? They declared 
themselves insufferably dull. Edinburgh was perhaps livelier, 
but that was because Edinburgh “ sucked ” her provinces just 
as London does now ; while the difference of culture produced 
by metropolitan life must be credited to the social side of the 
account. One great society may socially be more to a nation 
than fifty provincial cliques. Lord Rosebery says the existence 
of London leaves the country gentry no leisure to live their own 
lives in their own country places, whereas formerly they lived on 
their own estates the whole year round. That isin part accurate ; 
but then, was the older mode of existence really more bene- 
ficial to the community? Important men have spent time in 
the capital ever since there was one; and we may be pardoned 
for doubting if Squire Western—and the squire who moved 
nowhere tended necessarily to that type—was really a 
ceutre of such entirely beneficial influence. The quietness, 
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and continuousness, and peace of the old . 
when to-day was as yesterday, and athedaetin "eos Ant 
attracts us as it does Lord Rosebery ; but we doubt if ieee’ 
so good as he thinks for the body of the people, who A 
gained, mainly through London, the power of breakin ith 
the old monotony and immobility which kept them down’ ® 
true, no doubt, that for many Londoners the country has ra M4 
“a sort of renovating refuge from the frivolous fatigues of the 
Metropolis ;” but if that is true of the country gentlem . 
whose loss Lord Rosebery laments, it is purely his own fan. 
Nothing drives him to London now that did not drive hi 
then, unless it be the necessity, to employ Lord Rosebe ; 
alliterations, of finding in the Metropolis “a renovating de 
from the stupefying sameness of the country-side.” The trath 
is, London is in all its aspects, political, social, and economical 
a mighty reservoir, which drains the country, no doubt but 
stores up what it receives to return it in fertilising streams, 
It is very hard—to use as an easy illustration the com. 
monest of complaints—that there should be no fish a 
the seaside because London absorbs the fish supply ; but 
then, it is London which creates and feeds the fisheries of 
the coast. Lord Rosebery has evidently been feeding on 
Separatist arguments, and is half inclined to ask Home-rula 
for Scotland also; but he should study the popular life of 
Edinburgh before she ceased to be a capital. He will, we 
believe, then cease to regret her separate life, and will think of 
the Act of Union which he now gently laments, as the Act 
which “ended at a blow the independence and the poverty of 
Scotland.” London has drawbacks, but at least Edinburgh ig 
the richer for London. 


TREASON AND LENITY. 


." telegrams from Madrid show that already public 
opinion in Spain is declaring in favour of an amnesty for 
the men who planned and carried out the revolt of September 
19th. In Bulgaria, the mutineers and conspirators, even 
apart from the Russian protection, are experiencing from the 
people no very grave censure for their crimes, and are now 
practically safe from punishment. The old doctrine as to ths 
methods of putting down treason that were justifiable may 
have been too severe, but surely we are going to the other 
extreme when, after a mutiny of troops in which two brave 
soldiers are murdered in cold blood, it is considered an open 
question whether even the officers who planned and led the 
revolt should incur the penalty of military execution. General 
Velarde and Count Mirasol were met by the mutineers on their 
march to the barracks of the batteries of artillery which they 
were encouraged to believe would join them, and were then 
and there shot down. If of no other crime, the men who ordered 
or fired the shots were guilty of murder, and should meet the 
punishment proper to that offence. If a Government is to exist 
at all, it can only exist by protecting itself whenever and 
wherever threatened. What can come of a Government which 
cannot even protect itself against the machinations of the 
manipulators of the Bourse? A syndicate of operators who wish 
to “bear” Spanish Stocks, have only to raise and spend a 
sufficient sum of money among the Revolutionists who control 
certain plotters in the Army, and an émeute, conducted with 
completeness and despatch, can be without difficulty secured. 
A band of officers, counting a General among them even, if 
desired, and a mutinous company or two, can apparently be 
supplied as readily as if they were theatrical supers. 
Such Bourse plots have been among the causes of 
the numberless little military insurrections that have been 
demoralising Spain and her Army, and astonishing or amusing 
Europe, for the last seven years. Surely an end must be put 
to such a state of things sooner or later. Either an example 
sufficiently severe to prevent any further mutineers from finding 
the game worth playing must be made, or else Spanish Generals 
and Colonels will come to look upon such transactions with 
the financiers as legitimate perquisites of their posts. 

We have no desire, in condemning the weakness of Govern- 
ments who do not dare to deal strongly with their mutineers, 
to appear to applaud or sanction the barbarous use of power 
to trample out all resistance to its authority. No doubt, und2: 
certain circumstances revolt is more than a right,—it is a duty ; 
and all honest-feeling men will feel for the revolters, and with- 
hold their sympathy from those who crush them. Such was 
the feeling of Englishmen in regard to the Italians who ov2t- 
threw the rule of Bomba and the Pope. And, more than 
this, we cannot sympathise with a Government, even though 
it is a Government that deserves to stand, if it puts dova 
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caealien though unjustifiable, too severely. The Govern- 
ment of Thiers had no right to deluge Paris with the blood 
of the prisoners of the army of the Commune after the city 
pad been carried by assault, notwithstanding that they had 
a perfect right to crush the revolt. Suppose the perennial 
crisis between the Federal Government and the Mormons 
jn Utah came to an actual outbreak, public opinion 
in America would justify the Government in putting 
down the resistance of the Saints, but not in treating 
ihem as rebels, to be shot red-handed. Just in this way, 
in the War of the Secession, the North, though they 
rightly called the South rebels, and in legal theory regarded 
them as such, yet never treated them in practice except as 
belligerents. ' sia cian 

Bat to consider that certain forms of political insurrection 
are rightly treated with lenity is a very different thing from 
condoning mutiny. A soldier cannot under any excuse claim 
for himself the right to revolt, as can and does the civilian. 
The soldier agrees for a certain number of years to be put 
under a definite code of laws, with specially severe punish- 
ments for disobedience to orders. If he breaks these laws, he 
cannot expect to be treated with any favour. Of course, this 
line of argument only applies in full to a volunteer Army, 
such as the English or American. In these Armies, where 
men with their eyes open, of their own free will make a definite 
agreement to serve the State under special conditions, it is 
obviously ridiculous, if they break their contract, and do the 
thing they were especially hired not to do, to deny that the State 
has a right to exact its pound of flesh. It is certain that in 
yefraining from punishing all offences that amount to mutiny 
with great severity, a Government is running the gravest risk. 
It is true that, even in the case of the mutiny of a volunteer 
Amy, it is possible that severity may be carried not only too far 
asregards humanity, but as regards policy. It was neither wise 
nor humane to execute thousands of Sepoys as we did after 
the siege of Delhi, even though in that instance the excuse 
for our severity of a broken contract was specially strong. 
A Sepoy can always leave the Army by giving six months’ 
notice, and, therefore, mutiny with him mean the deliberate 
revolt—not of a man who is in hopeless military slavery, 
but of a conspirator who intends to put the advantages 
of his military organisation to the best possible use for 
the purposes of insurrection. Yet even in Spain, though 
the Army is raised by conscription, the Government 
cannot really allow that fact to be reckoned in extenua- 
tion of the mutiny. It may be that the soldier is taken 
unwillingly from among the civil population, and forced 
against his will, under a code of laws to which he would 
have refused his assent had he been a free agent. But 
this, if looked at closely, is in truth not a good excuse 
for mutiny, but a good excuse for resistance to the con- 
scription, A strike against the conscription would be a 
form of insurrection in which it might be difficult to 
justify the severest measures; but that is another matter. 
We hold it to be very doubtful whether any Govern- 
ment can allow even a bloodless mutiny in its Army 
to pass without the punishment of death being inflicted 
upon the leaders and instigators of the movement. When, 
however, murder, as in the case of Bulgaria—the sentries 
at the Palace were bayoneted—and in that of Spain, 
is added to mutiny, the State which desires to protect 
itself must most certainly inflict the last penalty. It is 
true that so strong a man as Cromwell put down the 
Levellers with extraordinary lenity ; but he was not dealing 
with ordinary mutineers, but with men in whom religious mania 
and the intoxication of a millennium they believed immediate 
had produced temporary insanity. In Spain, it is curious that 
the people do not see that their own servants have been playing 
them false, It is only another instance of how very slight is 
the hold of democracy on the Continental nations. In spite of 
votes and Constitutions, they always look upon Government as 
something apart from themselves,—as rather a cruel and 
hostile force, the enemies of which, except when property is 
attacked, deserve a certain amount of pity, and claim the com- 
passion due to the victims of superior force. If they felt, as 
people feel in countries like England and America, where 
Cemocracy is more than a name, that the State is only them- 
selves in the aggregate, they would regard very differently the 
men they pay to ke their armed servants and protectors 
taking money from this or that plotter or speculator to 
tase useless, aimle:s insurrection, which ends in nothing, 
—and perhaps, indeed, was never meant to have a serious 
cénouement, 








THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 


b gpeeeees like divine philosophy, are not always 

harsh and crabbed, as dull people suppose, but often 
contain a great deal of amusement as well as interest. This 
is eminently the case with the Blue-book now before us, ccn- 
taining some five hundred odd pages of the minutes of evidence 
taken by the Royal Commission on Education. To those who 
like to follow a good trial au nis? prius, and to those who like 
to hear a good bout of argument in a dialectical society, the 
greater part of this volume contains considerable entertain- 
ment. The Commission itself is a happy family which was 
sure to afford considerable sport to the spectators; and so it 
does. Not much was to be expected from the Chairman, Lord 
Cross; but when Cardinal Manning and Canon Gregory, Dr. 
Dale and Mr. Morse, are set to examine the officials of the 
Education Department, and officials of Wesleyan, and Roman 
Catholic, and Church of England societies, a good deal 
of smart cross-examination may be expected; and the ex- 
pectation is not disappointed. Nor is the amusement to the 
reader at all diminished by the fact that the cross-examiners 
are not always very expert in cross-examination. The clerics 
especially seem to think that examination is best conducted by 
making long speeches, giving their own opinions, which they 
eventually conclude by asking the witness whether he agrees with 
them. This method naturally produces some fine specimens of 
the game of cross-questions and crooked answers, which are 
sometimes decidedly funny, though it must be admitted that it 
tends to a considerable amount of repetition and a great waste 
of time. It would almost appear, however, that to the Comm's- 
sion, as to the Government which appointed it, the time spent 
on inquiry was a matter of no great moment. The syllabus of 
points for inquiry occupies three full double-column pages of 
the Blue-book in small print, and if the inquiry is conducted 
throughout on the same scale and at the same rate as the 
points hitherto partially investigated, several years will have 
elapsed before the Commission reports, and several more years 
will have elapsed before the Report can be read, marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested. This result, however, would probably 
not be unwelcome to the Conservative Government which 
appointed the Commission, which, like the present Conserva- 
tive Government, was essentially a Government of inquiry, 
and not a Government of action. It is curiously illustrative 
of the vitality of the Voluntary system that the great object 
of most of the members of the Commission appears to be to 
uphold the system of Voluntary as opposed to the system of 
Board schools. However much Cardinal Manning and Canon 
Gregory, and Mr. Morse, Mr. Talbot, and Mr. Molloy, may 
differ in other respects, they agree in their endeavour to show 
that the School Board system was intended only to be a 
supplement to the Voluntary system, that the Voluntary system 
is far better, and that the policy of the Education Department 
has been to depress the Voluntary schools and promote the 
Board schools. In this latter contention, we think that the case 
has broken down. The cross-examination of Mr. Cumin, the 
Secretary to the Education Department, clearly shows that the 
Department has always endeavoured to hold, and has held, the 
balance even. Its one object has been to see that proper school 
accommodation and efficient school instruction have been pro- 
vided for the population, and in carrying out this object, it has 
not turned aside to consider who provided the accommodation 
or instruction, or how they were found. Indeed, in face of 
the fact that so many of the senior Inspectors appointed before 
1870 are either clergymen, or, like Mr. Alderson, were con- 
nected with the Tory Party, it is a rather absurd imputation 
that the Department, whose eyes and ears the Inspectors are, 
should have deliberately set itself against the Voluntary system, 
which means, in the great majority of cases, Church of Eng- 
land schools. Indeed, as a matter of fact, we are glad to note, 
there has been a very large increase in the number of Volun- 
tary schools since the passing of the Education Act of 1870, 
and that notwithstanding the transfer of large numbers of 
Voluntary schools, representing 17,000 seats, to School Boards. 
In 1870, there were only 8,281 Voluntary schools in the King- 
dom. By 1876, under pressure of the Act of 1870, they had risen 
to 12,677 ; and in 1885 they were 14,600. They have therefore 
increased by 6,319 ; while there were only 4,295 Board schools 
in existence in 1885, or less than the increase in the number 
of Voluntary schools by 2,024. Of course, the Board schools 
are larger, because they exist in the most populous places, 
Still, even in respect of the number of scholars, the increase in 
Voluntary schools has been enormous. There were in 1885, 
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in round figures, one and a half million scholars in Boari 
schools, but there were in Voluntary schools 2,800,000 ; and 
while only eight hundred thousand were presented for 
examination in Board schools, a million and a half were 
presented for examination in Voluntary schools. These 
figures seem to be conclusive against Cardinal Manning’s 
contention that “that which was the system [7.e., Voluntary 
schools] now covers nine millions of the population, and that 
which was the supplement covers sixteen millions of the popula- 
tion,” with the implied inference that the supplement has 
supplanted the system, and the expressed inference that the 
Voluntary schools are being crushed out under increasing dis- 
advantages, THis figures, if true at all, seem to be only true in 
the sense that School Boards are established in areas representing 
sixteen millions, But even in those areas under the School 
Boards, and “ subjected to a fierce competition with a system 
which is founded upon statute law,” the Voluntary schools live 
and thrive. In fact, as Cardinal Manning himself put it, in 
examining his own witness, “ the Act of 1870 gave to the whole 
country an immense impulse, and had done great good,” 
giving at once facilities for improved education in Voluntary 
schools, and an additional impetus to it by competition with 
Board schools. Indeed, it would be true to say that the net 
result of the Education Acts has been to enable the supporters 
of Voluntary schools—the subscribers, that is—to relieve them- 
selves to some extent at the expense of the public and the 
scholars. For while voluntary subscriptions have only risen 
from close on half a million of money to three-quarters, the 
Government grant earned by them has risen from half a million 
toa million and three-quarters, and the fees from half a million 
toa million and aquarter. Thatis, while the amount of volun- 
tary subscriptions has not increased by one-half, the amount of 
fees has been more than doubled, and the amount derived from 
the public has been more than trebled. It is the devotees of 
Board schools, if any, who have reason to complain, for 
they may say that the country districts are still, out of 
Wales, almost entirely in the hands of the denomina- 
tionalists, and that where power and privilege most make 
themselves felt, the people are least able to exempt 
themselves from their influence, and send their children to 
undenominational schools, or to abstain from sending them 
to a denominational school of which perhaps they disapprove. 
But the facts that in Voluntary schools, as in Board schools, 
the fees have risen, that there is not at present a single free 
school in the country, and that no strong pressure has been 
brought to bear on the Education Department for the 
establishment of free schools anywhere, are encouraging facts, 
considering that we now have got accommodation for 
five million children in 1585, as against accommodation 
for under two millions in 1870 ; nearly four and a half millions 
on the register, as against one and three-quarter millions ; four 
millions present at inspection, as against one and a half 
millions. And while the number instructed has increased so 
enormously, the quality of the instruction has increased still 
more. Standard I. now is the same as Standard IL. before 
1870; yet while in 1872, when the new Code came into force, 
only 118,000, or under 18 per cent., were presented for 
examination in Standards IV. to VI, in 1885 over a quarter 
of a million, or close on 30 per cent., were presented for 
examination in those standards. The overwhelming bulk of 
evidence, therefore, seems to be that the Voluntary schools 
have benefited enormously by the competition of Board 
schools and the Act of 1870. Further, the evidence goes to 
show that, so far as deficiency still exists in the proportions 
between children on theregister and children actually examined, 
and therefore really taught, it is not the fees which keep 
clfildren out of school ; nor would the universal creation of free 
schools, or the substitution of Board schools everywhere for 
Voluntary schools, bring them in. Absence from school 
is due to the poverty of the people, and the urgent call on 
the children to work and earn wages at the earliest possible 
moment. So strong is the evidence of this, that we cannot 
help thinking that, but for the absurd action of the London 
School Board, the whole agitation on the subject of free schools 
would have died out, so little foundation for it is there, at 
least outside the East End of London. On the whole, so far 
as the case has gone at present, it is strong for the maintenance 
of the status quo as regards general administration ; and that 
is a good result, for it is only when we have a fair working 
system that we can hore to try it for time sufficient to allow 
of a decided judgment. To some disputed points of important 
detail we shall refer another time. 














DR. WORDSWORTH ON EQUALITY. 
CONDENSED report of a sermon is usually a bag 
report, worse even than the condensed report of a politi 

speech. The reporter is seldom equally trained for his ma 

he does not understand the speaker’s intention equally Ke 

and the qualifying phrases employed, which are always ne 

phrases a reporter leaves out, are often of much more pi. 

importance, If, however, the condensed report of the pion 

preached by the Bishop of Salisbury on Sunday is a fair reflec 

tion of its total drift, that drift was one calculated to doa mon 

siderable amount of mischief. Dr. Wordsworth appears to have 

surrendered himself, for a moment, and doubtless under g 

strong access of pity for the poor, to that prevailing fallacy 

of the day which makes of alms-giving the most peremptory 

of duties, treats inequality of condition as a positive evil, and 

ruins the charity which Christianity enjoins by making jt 

either an obligation of mere justice, in which case there is no 
virtue in it whatever, or a surrender to avert social penalties, in 

which case its motive is indistinguishable from pure cowardice, 
We are not greatly offended by the political part of the sermon 

for if a Bishop sees danger to the social system in the luxury n 
the viciousness of the rich, it is not only his right to say 50, 
but it may be also his most pressing duty. Dr. Latimer saij 
the same thing before Dr. Wordsworth, and he has never been 

blamed therefor by the most pious of mankind. As a matter 
of fact, we do not believe that the English poor only 
“tolerate the luxury and the vices of the rich for a while,” 

and that if they are not abandoned a “flood of bitter resent. 
ment will be gathered up which will sweep away in a 

revolution even the houses of religion,” because we believe that 
in this country the body of the poor—by whom we understand 

the Bishop to mean not the receivers of alms, who are power- 
less, but the great majority of workers, who rale us—have too 

much sense, as well as too much Christian feeling, to take any 
action of the kind. They have no more right to strip the rich 
of their wealth because they are luxurious or vicious, than they 
would have because they were penurions or ascetic ; and they 
are not likely to step beyond their right. Nor are we quite so 
certain, as the Bishop is, that they have the power, modern 
history seeming to show that property, wher seriously attacked, 
can defend itself, and that the organised means at the disposal 
of society are stronger than the anti-social forces. These, how- 
ever, are matters of opinion; and if the Bishop thinks other- 
wise, he has a right to say out his thought, and we greatly 
honour him for doing it instead of indulging in the smooth 
platitudes which are the ordinary “snares” of ecclesiastics in 
high place. The guillotine is not a very noble argument, perhaps, 
to put before the rich; but still, it may be a true one, and it is 
certainly one which, if it is believed, will arouse among the rich the 
attention necessary before arguments of a loftier, let us add of 
a more Christian kind, can be driven home. That there is a 
“luxury” apart from vice which is sinful because it weakens 
the moral fibre of the luxurious, can hardly, we think, be denied, 
and though it can in the nature of things only infect a class, 
still it so spoils and debases the general ideal, that it has been 
in all ages a mark for reformers’ reprobation. The best of them 
have not, it is true, dilated so much on the danger created by 
the envy thus inspired, as on the sin of sach luxury itself; but 
every orator has his own methods, and so far we have, except 
as regards facts, no controversy with the Bishop. 

Oar objection is to the apparent drift of Dr. Wordsworth’s 
sermon, and especially to his idea that ** God had made the lots 
of men unequal, in order that the rich should help the poor.” 
Where is the evidence even from analogy for that remark, which, 
if it were true to its full extent, would morally justify the wildest 
Socialistic legislation 2? Did God make some tall and some short, 
in order that the men of 6ft. might help the men of 6 ft. to 
wade more easily ; or some able and some foolish, in order that 
fools might rely on the ability of the wise ; or some healthy and 
some invalid, in order that the healthy might nurse the sick! 
The Bishop speaks as if inequality were something inexplicable, 
and almost evil, which God tolerated not because it evolved goods 
ness, but because it would elicit avirtue in a particular and limited 
class. If that be the reason of inequality, what is the reason 
for urging the poor to help each other, which, if benevolence 
is avirtue at all, must be as incumbent on the many as the fewt 
Why were they also not made rich in order to give away? Why 
is inequality to be treated as something morally indefensible, 
unless the unequal at once level the inequality ? That 
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politicians and philanthropists should deplore gross inequalities 
we can understand, for the politician fears for society, and the | 
philanthropist would elevate the poor; and we can comprehend | 
the materialist’s horror of it, for he thinks that it dis- | 
credits the general operation of blind cause and effect; | 
put where in the abstract idea of inequality is there any- | 
thing to offend the Christian teacher? It is simply a fact in| 
God’s providence, like the refusal of earth to yield corn with- 
out labour, and as little to be complained of ; while, though so 
much of God’s providence is sealed to us, this is at least par- 
tially explicable. Absolute equality among sinful beings, at all 
events, like absolute happiness, would terminate half the virtues, 
and is wholly inconsistent with the effort which the whole 
scheme of Nature—and that must be Divine—requires of man. 
If effort is demanded, the strong must over-pass the feeble in 
accumulation, be it of gold pieces or of knowledge. The motive 
of endurance, of submission, of self-sacrifice even, would be 
materially weakened; while one grand source of all good—the 
fear lest we fall lower—would be removed for ever. There could 
be uo teacher and no taught, no benefactor and no grateful man, 
no foresight and none to derive advantage from it. Absolute 
equality could produce no benefit, and the degrees of inequality, 
of which so much is made, attract more attention than they 
deserve. Health is the greatest of physical blessings, and 
the dockyard man has it as well as the millionaire. That 
man is directed by Christ to remedy the occasional hard- 
ship created by the natural law, we do not deny for a moment ; 
but the exercise of the virtue of charity, like the exercise of 
every other, requires free will, which, it seems to us, Dr. Words- 
worth’s view would almost entirely take away. Certainly, if we 
are bound to put down inequality as we are bound to put down 
crime—and that is the thesis put into crude lay words—the 
grace of charity must vanish rapidly away. Inequality 
js a bottomless gulf, and the man who throws his all 
into it does but do his duty, which, again, if we do not mis- 
understand Dr. Wordsworth, those who are low on the ladder 
would have a right to exact. The Parable of the Pennies seems 
to us to teach a different doctrine from that—which is the essen- 
tial principle of the more dangerous forms of Socialism —as 
strongly at least as the scientitic view of the survival of the 
fittest. 

We have noticed this sermon—it may be unfairly, for a con- 
densed report is a bad hasis of thought—because we regret to 
see an English Bishop sanction the most enfeebling tendency of 
our day, the tendency to sink all the harder and manlier 
teaching of Christianity, and substitute for it a sweet wish- 
wash of kindly feeling, particularly in pecuniary affairs. 
We praise up alms-giving till the poor half think, with 
Elwes, the miser, that alms-receiving is among the first of 
virtues, which, indeed, it would be, if it were really true that 
God created inequality in order that the rich might give 
as endlessly as tke redress of inequalities would require. 
It must be a duty to provoke a virtue so distinctly 
the object of God's prevenience; so let us all remain poor. 
If Christ taught one secular doctrine at all, it was that a man 
should keep a contract to his own hurt; but we are adding 
the rider, “if it will not make him poor,” which is Mr. 
Parnell’s morality, not that of the Gospels. There is not a 
word in the Scriptures releasing the poor on account of poverty 
from the Commandments; yet we begin hardly to expect the 
poor to observe them as against the rich. “Thou shalt not 
steal” has ceased to apply to peaches from the rich man’s 
garden, planks from the rich man’s fence—witness the last 
ttack on unpaid Magistrates—or wages from the rich man’s 
pocket. “Thou shalt not commit adultery” is becoming a law 
for Countesses, not tramps ; and “ Thou shalt not covet” applies 
to no one unless at least he pays Income-tax. We expect to see 
—indeed, we believe we have seen it—a solemn argument that 
if a hungry man does not steal bread he is a criminal, 
for he is killing himself or injuring his health; and the 
notion that a shoeless man has no right to take boots is 
regarded as revolting, the only restriction being that he must 
not take boots that cost a guinea a pair. That tendency, which 
8 terribly real, though we have illustrated it whimsically, may 
lead us, for aught we know, to a more endurable state of society, 
in which, as every man will tap his neighbour’s purse at will, 
there will be few inequalities; but most assuredly it will not be 
asociety governed by Christian law. That assigns starvation 
as the doom of the wilfully idle, and will, after a few more years 
of this philanthropic rant, be denounced as oppression. 








EDUCATION AND WAGES. 


_ oo is more natural or more common than to see 
£ sympathy asked for and bestowed upon the clerk who 
works hard with his pen for forty years, and yet never earns 
more than a hundred a year. It seems to many people utterly 
unjust that clerical work should not somehow or other be able 
to command a greater share of the good things of life than it in 
fact does command. While other forms of labour are not 


| regarded as underpaid so long as the competition of the market 


leaves those engaged in them at least enough to support life, the 
clerk with £2 a week is looked on as an object of compassion by 
all classes. Yet, in truth, the feeling is chiefly a sentimental 
one. Ina country where education has become universa], mere 
clerk’s work is not skilled labour; and the man who uses the 
pen has, in the nature of things, no better right to expect high 
pay than has he who uses the chisel or the trowel. So strong 1s 
the sympathy for what is supposed to be the more intellectual 
form of labour—though, as a matter of fact, mere writing or 
book-keeping is far less intellectual than carpentering or 
bricklaying—that to say this sounds unfeeling, almost brutal. 
We have, we need hardly assure our readers, not the 
slightest wish or intention to use harsh words, or to tell 
the clerk with £50 or £100 a year that he is not worth more, 
and that therefore he has no grievance; but only to point out 
how the spread of education, by increasing a hundred or a 
thousandfold the number of persons qualified for clerical labours 
has changed his position. In the Middle Ages, when learning 
was so much rarer, to be able to read, write, and cipher meant 
the attainment of an exceptional position, to which all men were 
willing to pay respect and honour. Thus it happens that clerical 
labour has come by tradition to be looked on as something 
valuable and good in itself, and deserving of special considera- 
tion. hat this view must now, owing to the force of circum- 
stances, be changed, is only too evident. What the results of 
increased competition arising from the spread of education are 
likely to be in the future in England, may in some measure be 
calculated from its effects in Germany and America. Every one 
knows how in Germany not only can clerks be got to work for 
labourers’ wages, but how, even in the learned professions, the 
salaries are reduced to an incredibly low scale. Germany, how- 
ever, is a land of low prices; and something must therefore be 
in its case attributed to causes other than those connected 
with increased education. In America, however—the land 
of extravagantly high prices, where a dollar only goes 
as far as a shilling, where a bachelor cannot mix in 
society unless he has at least £1,000 a year, and where, in 
fact, the city life is three times as dear as in England—the 
result is shown stiil more clearly. The whole population has a 
good commercial or professional education within its reach, 
and the consequence is that not only do the wages of the clerks 
suffer, but the ministers of the religious sects get about half 
what they do in England, and many doctors at the very top of 
their profession only make £1,500 a year. 

The Daily Telegraph has lately been throwing open its columns 
to a correspondence on the grievauces of the writers and Lower- 
Division clerks in the Civil Service. The writers complain that 
while they do the real work of the offices, the higher clerks get 
all the pay. ‘They assert that when a vacancy occurs in an 
office, and a raw youth, merely because he has passed a success- 
ful examination, is sent to do work of which he previously knew 
nothing, a great act of injustice takes place. The office, in 
common fairness, should have been given to the writer, who 
very likely has been in the habit of performing the duties 
when the superior clerk was away, and who will certainly be 
told off to teach the new-comer his work. Others throw out 
dark hints of their miserable lives, of the “hard driving,” the 
“snatched lunches,” the “fearful cases arising from sedentary 
occupations,” and the “ blighted wife and bank-book prospects” 
—whatever they may be—and generally bewail the injustice of 
their own lot in particular, and of “the enormity of the Play- 
fair scheme” in general. All seem to look forward with a kind 
of feverish hope to Lord Randolph Churchill’s new Commission 
of Inquiry, which they fancy will somehow or other benefit 
them, if it only does its duty,—for each complainant is at 
bottom sincerely convinced that an increase of his own salary 
would in the end prove a real saving to the nation. Of course, 
there are p'enty of correspondents outside the ranks of writers 
and Lower-Division clerks who are ready to point out that their 
lot is not so desperate after all. Railway clerks, it is pointed 
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out to the Lower-Division clerks, begin by getting only £15 a 
year, and only rise to a final £60 or £70 by an annual in- 
crease of £7 10s., and in addition to this, their tenure is pre- 
carious; they are usuaily forbidden to do work in their spare 
time, they get little or no holiday, and their hours are often 
very long. The Civil Service clerk of even the oppressive, 
hard-hearted Lower Division, has, on the other hand, fixity 
of tenure, hours of work stretching only from 10 a.m. till 4 p.m., 
a holiday of a month, extended in case of ill-health, the right to 
occupy himself in his own time just as he likes, and in the end 
a pension. Of course, this does not answer the case of the 
writer, who is,in theory at any rate, a “temporary copyist,” 
who gets only 10d. an hour, and whose services might be 
dispensed with at any moment. Of him, however, the question 
is asked,—* Why should people expect to be paid three times the 
value of their labour if paid by Government?” This, of course, 
is not a complete statement of the case. It is not right, or even 
worth the while, of the State to always higgle in the open market 
for the very cheapest labour. As Lord Cornwallis once told the 
Court of Directors, in remonstrating with them on the lowness 
of their Indian salaries, “‘ You could, if you liked, get a man to 
become Governor-General of India without any salary at all; but 
for all that, he would be a very dear bargain.” ‘This is perfectly 
true for the great posts, and, indeed, for any places of respon- 
sibility, where pay higher than the market value is always 
essential to secure honesty and efficiency; but that does not 
make it true for the “temporary copyist,” whose skill at his par- 
ticular trade is not great enough to command higher pay in the 
open market. It is hard to tell a man so; but to pretend that 
things are otherwise, or to pay them more, would not be honest 
to the State. 


As has been noticed above, all the correspondents of the 
Daily Telegraph condemn the Playfair scheme, and would 
regard its abolition with delight. We doubt very much whether 
they will find that Lord Randolph Churchill’s Commission 
will end by sharing this view. The present unsatisfactory con- 
dition of things is, we believe, far more due to the fact that the 
Piayfair scheme has never properly been carried out, than to 
any defect in the scheme itself. The Playfair Commission 
found an immense amount of purely mechanical work—work 
well within the capacity of the most ordinary copying-clerk— 
being done in the public offices by very highly paid officials. 
It was suggested, as a remedy for this state of things, 
that the offices should be manned first by a set of clerks 
receiving good pay, who should have proved themselves 
of more than ordinary intellectual training and mental 
capacity by a severe examination, and whose duties should 
be, at any rate after the first few years, not mere routine 
work, but what may be termed the political business of the 
office. As entrance to these posts was by open competition, 
there was nothing savouring of privilege in the scheme. Below 
these was to be a Lower Division of clerks, to whom considerably 
less pay and less hope of advancement were to be held out, 
and who, therefore, were not expected to possess any marked 
capacity, and from whom only routine and mechanical work was 
to be looked for. These two grades were practically to make 
up the service, and the vast number of writers were to be got 
rid of, or to be absorbed into the Lower Division. It was 
thought that by this plan not more than a hundred copyists 
would be required in the whole service. The result, however, 
has not been what was expected. Instead of the writers having 
been reduced, there are now two thousand of them at work in 
the public Departments, and this though 2,700 Lower-Division 
clerks have come into existence. Had the Playfair scheme been 
logically carried out, we presume that these two thousand writers 
would now for the most part have been either transformed into 
Lower- Division clerks or have sought other employment. At any 
rate, a body of men with the grievances of the writers—grievances 
which Mr. Fowler admitted were substantial—would not now 
be in existence. We shall be by no means surprised if the Com- 
mission, in going into the matter, discovers that, to an enormous 
extent, mechanical and routine work is in many of the offices 
still being done by first-class clerks—that this is the case is 
distinctly stated by a clerk who writes to the Daily Telegraph 
and complains of the sort of work he is engaged in—and 
recommends a reduction in the numbers of the highly paid part 
of the staff. That they will increase any one’s pay we very 
much doubt. If they can suggest any satisfactory manner by 
which promotion can be made easier from the ranks of the 
Tower Division into the higher grades, they will doubtless do so. 





The lack of such promotion is one of the Lower-Division clerk's 
chief grievances. On the whole, however, we doubt if any ve; : 
great amelioration of their position can, from the nature of re 
case, be devised for the clerks and writers whose grievances. 
and to be puor is always a substantial grievance—are now bein 

brought before the public. Competition must always Settle the 
price of half-skilled labour, and such is really the nature of 
ordinary clerk’s work. 





A NEGRO REVIVAL. 

Rugby, Tennessee, September 11th, 1886, 
CAN scarcely remember the time when I was not curious 
to know more about, and of course, if the chance aa 
offered, to be present at, a negro prayer-meeting, such as one 
reads about in so many books whose scene is laid in this sunny 
land. Well, some days ago I got the chance. I met here a 
young stranger, who had ridden up through the forest on g 
voyage of discovery, and wanted to find his way to the junction 
of our two mountain streams, the “ White Oak,” and “ Clear 
Fork,” of which he had heard strange stories, somewhere just 
below the village (or town, as he politely named it). They talked, 
he added, of azalea and rhododendron bushes 20 ft.—nay, 30 ft, 
high, and of magnolias the size of forest trees! I could see 
that he was too polite to stamp these rnmours with the name he 
thought they deserved. I pointed out the path, merely caution. 
ing him that he would not find the azaleas, &c, in flower just 
now, and he went his way. An hour or so later we again met, 
and he was so satisfied with what he had seen that we fraternised, 
He hitched up his nag, and we fell into talk about the moun. 
tain and mountain-folk. I found that he was a young theological 
student (I didn’t gather whether he was in any kind of Orders), 
and had come down to take temporary charge of a congregation, 
at another “town” some nine miles hence. His was a white 
church, but there was also a church of “coloured brethren” there, 
who were just now having what we should call, I suppose, a 
“revival;” I am sorry I have forgotten the name he gave 
it. I asked if they would mind a stranger being present. 
“Certainly not,” he said, “they specially invited all white 
brethren.’’ Besides, he was on the best of terms with their 
minister and deacons, and would go up with me if I felt any- 
ways shy. The special object of the “revival” was to “ get 
through” as many of the church as possible before a flood ot 
strange labour poured in. This might be any day now, asa 
big coal company was just going to open a seam 4} ft. thick, 
which they had struck close to the town site. He was rather 
nervous as to the effect of this on his own congregation, and, I 
fancied (though I abstained from inquiry), was doing something 
of the same kind with his own people. I thanked him, and said 
I would be over the next evening, and accordingly ambled over 

through the forest, and reached my destination in good time. 

The meeting was to begin at 7 p.m., and there is no twilight ia 
these latitudes, so we (for my friend met me) walked up to the 
big barn in which it was to be held, in the bright moonlight. 
Round the door were perhaps a dozen coloured men and youths, 
in their ragged and scanty working dresses, chatting and 
smoking. We went “right in,” and my friend advanced straight 
up to the preacher, who was sitting by himself at alittle table at the 
further corner, spectacles on nose, reading his Bible. My friend 
looked round for me, thinking I should follow ; but I had dropped 
into a seat close to the door, and, construing my deprecating 
looks and signals aright, whispered a few words and then came 
out, saying as he passed me that he would come up agaia for 
me after his own service, by which time he guessed they would 
be about through here. No one took the least notice of me, so 
far as I could see in the dim light, and I began to feel easy, 
being so near the door and my retreat safe. 

There was perfect silence in the big barn, and I began to look 
about. It was about 50 ft. by 30ft., and very lofty, and was 
dimly lighted by two lamps, one on the preacher's table and 
one on a neighbouring table, whereon stood also a bucket full 
of water and a long tin ladle. The wall behind the preacher, 
and all the upper end—along which sat a row of women of al! 
ages, with children here and there—was covered with commo2, 
cheap cotton cloth, the lower part brown, the upper red—2° 
other attempt at ornament. All along the right side, on which 
I sat close to the door, were a double row of rough benches, 
which might be then half full, men and women sitting together. 


Out in the middle of the floor, in front of the two tables, bu‘ 


quite by itself, was a broad bench, unoccupied, and at our ead 
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ws of cross-benches, on which sat at first two or three 
nes, THO bright moonlight streamed in through the broad 
doorway and the big window. For some minutes yet there was 
dead silence, the preacher quietly reading on at his table. Then 
a single woman's voice, from the row at the upper end, began a 
hymn, somewhat falteringly I thought; but another and another 
joined in, and by the second verse almost all were singing. 
The melody was quite unlike our hymn-tunes, but I thought 
reverential, and certainly most pleasant. Then dead silence 
again, broken only by a barefooted boy carrying round the ladle 
fall of water, which several women sipped from as the urchin 
resented it to them. Presently a second, then a third hymn 
followed, in each case a single woman’s voice starting, the rest 
chiming in by degrees, and dead silence following. By this time 
the benches were getting full, the cross-benches being occupied 
by darkies, who crept in and took their seats deprecatingly, as if 
they wished to escape notice. It was now nearly 7.30 p.m., when 
two tall negroes came in, crossed the floor, and sat down close to 
the minister. They were deacons, I believe, and the bigger had 
one of the finest figures of a man I ever set eyes on,—rather too 
stont, perhaps (he must have been fifty at least), but with a small 
head, and neck and bust like the Farnese Hercules. Now at 
last the preacher stood up behind his table, looked round for a 
few seconds, and in a quiet conversational tone opened the 
meeting, and proceeded to read the 104th Psalm slowly, now and 
then almost hesitatingly, and to comment on it, much as you 
might hear in any Nonconformist chapel in England. A hymn 
followed, and then a prayer by the preacher, during which many 
knelt and all bent down; and as he warmed to his work, and the 
sentences followed more rapidly, each rising towards the end into 
ahigh cadence, a sort of responsive hum accompanied him from 
several parts of the room. After the prayer, the mighty deacon 
stood up, took a drink from the ladle, and then led off a hymn. 
From that time he “ conducted” tie singing, much to my regret, 
as his voice was harsh, and I doubt even if his ear was true; so 
the effect of his hymns was much less pleasing. The only one 
I recognised was, “ Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou me?” I only 
caught an occasional line from the others, the refrains of two of 
which ran, “ Come along, poor sinner, glory is drawing near,” 
ard, “When I was a sinner, just like you, I was in Hell till I 
gutthro’”.” When the first of these ended, two women came ont 
and knelt at the bench in the middle of the room, hiding their 
faces in their hands. (These two, by the way, had not moved 
an hour later, when I left.) Their “coming ont” made a sort of 
joyful stir, and the mighty deacon, drinking copiously from the 
ladle as he passed, now took to walking round the bench as he 
uplifted the hymns. This bench, I had learnt, was the “ bench 
of mourners,” on which all who had not already “ gut through” 
were invited now to take their seats. Presently a man from one 
of the cross-benches got up, and went to take his seat beside the 
two women on the “ bench of mourners.” ‘The hum of approval 
grew. Clearly the occupants of these cross-benches were con- 
sidered tough sinners. The service went on, prayer, short 
address, and hymn alternating, till another woman and three 
more men (seven in all) sat on or knelt by the “ bench of 
mourners,” 


two ro 


It was now nearly 9 o'clock, and my friend arrived at the 
door, from which he was at once called by the preacher across 
the floor, He went up, looking, I thought, somewhat uncom- 
fortable; and after the next hymna, was called on by the black 
preacher to “take the prayer.” I noticed that now several of 
the men on the cross-benches knelt, and I think would have 
gone to the “ bench of mourners”? when the prayer ended, but 
for the arrival of two white natives. These took seats on a 
cross-bench, quietly and not irreverently, but, I thought, seemed 
to exercise a decidedly cooling influence on their neighbours. 
Possibly the same thought may have struck the preacher, for 
=a abort, impassioned address he declared that he meant to 
wave every man of them who had not “ gut through ” already, 
oa the “bench of mourners” that night; and a responsive hum 
from all round the room showed that he would be heartily 
backed by his congregation in coming thus to death-grips with 
the devil. The mighty deacon now girded up his loins, took a 
drink, glaring at the cross-benches all the time, and then uplifted 
another hymn. There were now only two hours of moonlight 
left, and if 1 meant to get back through the rough mountain 
toads that night, it was time for me to be starting. So, re- 
luctantly, I stole out of the door, saddled up, and rode off 
home, I was sorry not to be able to see the meeting out, as I 
believe that at the end there is some ceremony of “putting 








through” those who have taken seats on the “bench of 
mourners.” I gather this from the expression of a negro 
who has been working here, and took his wife down to this 
revival, saying he thought she was “’bout reddy fur de watter.” 
I hope she was one of the seven whom I left on the “ bench of 
mourners.” I own, Sir, this service greatly surprised—indeed, 
startled me. Here was a whole congregation come together for 
the express purpose of earnestly wrestling for the salvation (how- 
ever they might understand the word) of those amongst them 
who had not “ gut through,” or, as we should say, were “ non- 
communicants.” Neither preacher, deacons, nor “sisters ” (as I 
found the women at the end of the room were called) got a cent, 
though they came ready to spend the whole night, if necessary, 
at their work. The “ motive ” of the addresses and of the prayers 
(so far as I could gather the latter from the rapid and sing-song 
cadences) may be stated,—“ It is more terrible to live in sin than 
even to die in sin ;”’ and, “ It is mean to bring worn-out bodies to 
the Lord when you can’t get any more pleasure out of them;” 
surely as thoroughly sound Christian teaching as we can hear iu 
the Abbey or St. Paul’s. 

At any rate, the immediate associations which an unaccus- 
tomed act of worship raises in one’s mind are worth noting, and 
here are mine. As I rode back through the moonlit forest, the 
midnight murmurs, always so impressive, seemed to me laden 
with the music of the grand old monkish hymns, the “ Dies 
Ire ” and “Stabat Mater,’ and the pines and white oaks to be 
whispering, 

“Fac me veri tecum flere, 
Crucifixo condolere, 
Donec ego vixero ;” 
or that even more pathetic— 
‘* Quzerens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus.”’ 

I shall try to learn the result of the meeting, and if successfal 

will let you know it. Vacuus Viator. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOK. 


SUBMARINE BOATS. 
{To THE Eprror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’| 
Sirn,—I think the writer of your article on “Two Electric- 
Boats,” which appeared in your issue of September 13th, has 
done English enterprise in the matter of submarine boats some 
injustice. The Americans are behind, and not ahead of us in 
this matter. Already from the Barrow Shipbuilding Company’s 
yard we have launched three submarine boats, and a fourth is on 
the stocks, which it is expected will develop a speed of eighteen 
knots, and be able to stay submerged for twelve hours. The 
boats are known here as “ Nordenfeldt” boats, and are con- 
structed from plans and suggestions of Mr. Nordenfeldt and Dr. 
Garrett. I think the following facts will be of interest to your 
readers, and they show that Englishmen have still no lack of 
daring and enterprise. Dr. Garrett was anxious to put his 
boat to a practical test, so during the blockade in the Greek 
waters, he took his boat thither, submerged her, and crawled 
along underneath her Majesty’s fleet, and thus successfully 
ran the blockade; we here hearing of his safe arrival by telegram 
from Athens. He came out the same way. And [ fancy, if 
copies of telegrams are kept at the Admiralty, one might be 
found from the English Admiral saying that Dr. Garrett had 
come out, and his boat had been seen to disappear, but nothing 
more had been seen of her. Probably at the time of the 
despatch of the message, she was somewhere underneath some 
of our men-of-war; and had Dr. Garrett been so minded, he 
could have blown any of them up that he had a mind to. I 
believe the engines of Dr. Garrett’s boat were driven by com- 
pressed air, but electricity is to be used in them. Truly the 
engines of death grow more fiendish and terrible !—I am, Sir, 
«&e., Ervest H. Dykes. 
St. James's Vicarage, Barrow-in- Furness, Sepleinber 27th, 








THE RIPON MILLENARY. 
(To tHE Eprron or tHE ‘“ SpectatTor.”’] 
Sir,—I must get out of this Ripon business as soon as f can, 
and the Dean’s letter in itself calls for no answer. It ts im- 
portant only in this way. It illustrates a remark that I have 
often made, and that I made again in the first letter of this 
series, namely, how far the knowledge of history (and I may add 
of philology) possessed by ordinary educated men lags behind 
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their knowledge of many other subjects. The reasons I have 
given in my “ Lectures on the Methods of Historical Study ;” 
here is the fact. No one in the Dean of Ripon’s position is 
likely to write to defend the Ptolemaic system against a scien- 
tific astronomer. Here the Dean of Ripon writes to defend 
historical positions which are as utterly exploded among his- 
torians as the Ptolemaic system is among astronomers, and 
which never had so much to say for themselves as the Ptolemaic 
system had. 

In disputing with the Dean of Ripon, I must remind him that 
I have written the first volume (and four other volumes) of the 
“ History of the Norman Conquest,” that Sir Francis Palgrave 
and Mr. Kemble wrote a good deal before me, that the Bishop 
of Chester and Mr. Green have written a good deal since me. 
Among us we have made out a few points, just as the contem- 
porary astronomers have made outa few. Among them is the 
distinction between sovereignty and overlordship, between the 
position of a king in his own kingdom and his position 
towards states which are not part of his kingdom, not under his 
immediate government, but which acknowledge a greater or less 
degree of external supremacy on his part. The relation has 
been a common one in all ages of the world, and in the history 
of most ages of the world it is understood. But it seems hard 
to make people understand that it ever existed in Britain. 
Thus the Dean uses passages bearing on overlordship only as if 
they referred to immediate sovereignty. Nor does he seem to 
understand the difference between one authority and another. 

On the Dean’s first head, I need say nothing. I have dealt 
with it in my letter in your paper of September 25th. 

2. Nobody, I have said it often already, doubts that the church 
of Ripon existed in 601 and earlier. Nobody doubts that it had 
rights and powers. But “ manorial” is a dangerous word to 
use so early, and “ municipal” is worse. What the Dean should 
prove is the possibility of a municipal constitution, such as has 
answered the name from the twelfth century onwards, existing 
in England in the ninth or the seventh. No scholar that I know 
of has as yet lighted on anything of the kind. 

3, 4. Does the Dean really believe that these Latin scraps are 
new to anybody ? Does he think that I, when I wrote my long 
Appendix notes on the matter which they refer to, or that Sir 
Francis Palgrave, when he wrote his ‘‘ History of the English 
Commonwealth,” had never heard of them? They refer to the 
overlordship only. Neither Alfred nor Edward the Unconquered 
was ever immediate sovereign of Northumberland, though 
Edward was overlord of that and a great deal besides. Aud 
what is the Dean's authority? Roger of Howden, a most 
valuable writer, as the Bishop of Chester will tell the Dean, 
for his own time, a mere copyist as to the times with which 
we are dealing. The Dean’s first passage from _Roger is 
simply a not very accurate translation of the passage from 
the Chronicles which I quoted in my first letter, as perhaps 
giving some clue to the choice of 866 rather than any 
other year. I have no books to refer to here, but Roger com- 
monly got at the Chronicles through Florence of Worcester. Of 
himself he proves nothing, and the passage in the Chronicles has 
to do with overlordship, not with sovereignty, and the overlord- 
ship would not take in Ripon, I cannotin your pages write the 
whole history of the ninth and tenth centuries afresh. I 
ean only ask the Dean to read what I and others have written 
years and years ago. And the Dean seemingly still 
believes that Altred ‘ divided England into shires, and tntio- 
duced a system of local government, and established the 
Saxon sovereignty,’—whatever that last may mean. And all 
this is “accounted for” by a commendation of certain other 
parts of England to the West-Saxon king. We really seem, in 
1886, to have gone back to the days of “Alfred and the first 
British Jury.” 

The bit about thelstan, quoted, not straight from William 
of Malmesbury, but from Sir Francis Palgrave’s small book, is 
absolutely off the point. Only it does tell a little against the 
Dean’s side that William’s account of Authelstan, from which it 
comes, has, as | remarked in my first letter, nothing to say 
about Ripon. ‘The man who specially gathered together all 


statements, legends, songs, everything, about thelstan, does 
not take hin thither. 

5. What can it prove about 886 that an Alderman wrote 
something in 1615? I have said already that I should expect 
to find charters of Ripon far earlier than James I. But that 
brings us not a bit nearer to a charter of Alfred or Aithelstan. 

Lastly, the Dean has “come to the conclusion” that the 





alleged charter of Aithelstan is genuine. What if ] com 
the conclusion that the fixed star Jupiter has seven cate . 
and is nearer to the earth than Mars? I have hitherto dest 
believed otherwise ; but that is simply because I haye been i 
otherwise; my intellect has never been directly conving r 
why should I not assert my right to my own Opinion wal 
send my “conclusion ” to the Astronomer-Royal? As for é 
spurious charter, I copied it from ‘Codex Diplomaticns» 
the most obvious place to go to. If there is another oo, 
without “ Dei gratia,” it does not much matter, as long ag = 
document contains the description of “ rex Anglix,” ands ou 
of other phrases unknown to the tenth century. I cannot 
away from my books, quote any of these but “rex Anglie.” 
but that is enough. The Dean will find the whole matter dis. 
cussed in my Appendix notes twenty years back. “ Rex Anglia)” 
comes in only after the Norman Conquest, and is rare for 200d 
while after that, The Dean must not confound it with Cnut's 
special title of “ rex totius Angliw,” which has a special meaning 
nor with anything about “ Britannia” or “ Albion,” which are 
titles of overlordship. 

Iam not aware that I used the exact words “ grotesquely 
absurd doings.” But they are certainly not words which there 
can be any need for any one to withdraw. ‘Truth, I mast 
explain to the Dean, comes before “ courtesy.”—I am, Sir, &e, 

Beinvouth, September 27th. Epwarp A, Freeway, 


To THE EpiTon oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—Whatever charter may have been granted to the burgesses 
of Ripon in 886 (if any), it would not be a charter of municipal 
incorporation. No charter of municipal incorporation existed 
in England until a comparatively recent period,—namely, 
the eighteenth year of Henry VI., in which year the first 
charter of that kind was granted to Kingston-upon-Hull, 
There seems to be, in many minds, a confusion of a borough 
and a municipal corporation. Boroughs existed from the 
earliest period of our authentic history, and “ all were essentially 
alike in their object, constitution, and general character, as well 
in England, as in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The same 
class of persons originally formed the body of burgesses 
in all boroughs. The burgesses were the permanent free in- 
habitants of the boroughs, performing their duties and enjoying 
their privileges as the free inhabitant householders, paying scot 
and bearing lot; presented, sworn, and enrolled at the Coutt 
Seat. They had no other character till the 18th Henry VI, 
when the first charter of municipal incorporation was granted, 
which superinduced upon the original character of burgesses 
that of corporators also.” 

Throughout the whole of the Saxon period, neither in the 
laws, chronicles, nor charters is there any trace of a municipal 
corporation; nor is there any in Domesday; nor, in fact, till 
long after the reign of Richard I.,—so that any claims founded 
upon prescription would be negatived. 

It is to be remembered that the principal characteristic of a 
borough was not its corporate capacity, but its separate jaris- 
diction and its exemption from the jurisdiction of the Sheriff, 

These statements are supported by the authority of Mere 
wether and Stephens’s “ History of Boroughs and Manicipal 
Corporations, 1835.” The principal thing which the authors of 
the three volumes of this work seem to have in view is to prove 
that municipal corporations did not exist before the 13th 
Henry VI. Much valuable information bearing upon the ques 
tion is to be found there, and I think that any one. after 2 
careful reference to this work, would come to the conclusioz 
that the authority of Gent and of Mr, Theakston in favour of 
the existence of a charter of municipal incorporation granted 
to Ripon by Alfred cannot be depended upon. I have referred 
to Gent's book, and also to other local histories in my possessiol: 
I an, Sir, &&, JOUN JACKSON. 

Chancee ry Place, Munchester, Septeiiber 23th. 

P.S.—The horn of the wakeman probably was one o 
tenure, and had reference to the duty of keeping watch and 
ward enforced in the borough. 


To THE EpitTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sin,—Professor Freeman asks Canon McColl when and how 
Ripon became a “city.” Is not the answer this 9—At the date 
of, and by means of, the establishment of the Bishopric. ! 
believe Coke and Blackstone agree that a city is a town incl 
porate, which is, or has been, the see of a Bishop, and this 
definition seems to hold good, with perhaps the proviso that the 
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a e 
town must have been incorporated before it ceased to be a see. 


This view explains why Westminster and Coventry are cities, 
and may explain why Sherborne and Dorchester (Oxon.) are not 
cities. It also explains why Bangor on its recent incorporation 
was styled a city, and why it is not only “ grotesque” but also 
‘naccurate to say “the City of Southwell.” A city surely im- 
plies that citizens exist, with municipal rights and daties. The 
Royal proclamations in the cases of Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Newcastle were, if not mere surplusages, only the formal public 
recognition of an accession of dignity already effected by the 
common law.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Liverpool, Septenrber 20th. W. D. Tiursan. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AND “FOSSIL MAN.” 
(To THE Epitror oF THE “ SpecTaTor.”’ 

Sir,—Most geologists will agree with your strictures on Sir J. 
W. Dawson’s reconciliation hypothesis in your article on 
“Fossil Man ;” but many of them would demur to your con- 
clusion that “ the latest discovery recorded [Dr. Hicks’s paper at 
the British Association] ..... . carries back the human race 
into the Pre-Glacial Age, 210,000 years ago.’ Conceding the 
artificial origin of the flint-flake on which the argument of Dr. 
Hicks was based, I would yet point out that the geological 
evidence, even if fully confirmed, merely proves that the 
implement is older than the lowest Glacial deposits in the Clwyd 
district. The section displayed a boulder clay, underlain by 
marine sands; but it is not shown that these sands are Lower- 
Glacial. There are some who think the probabilities are in 
favour of their Inter-Glacial age; at any rate, their greater 
antiquity has yet to be demonstrated. From a prolonged 
acquaintance with Dr. Hicks and his work, I am disposed to 
accept his section; but he himself frankly admitted that the 
term “ Pre-Glacial,” in the title of his paper, was used in a local 
signification. Whatever probabilities, therefore, the discovery 
may create, it would not be safe on this evidence to carry the 
date of the advent cf man on the earth further back than the 
Inter-Glacial epoch. As an old geological hand, I shrink from 
figures, but even if the Pre-Glacial age of man were proved, I 
should hesitate to accept your “240,000 years,” whatever the 
astronomers may say. But this is not the time either to debate 
that question or to inquire whether it would be heretical to 
juestion the dictum of Mr. Pengelly and Professor Boyd Dawkins 
on the human origin of the flint-flake.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wellington, Shropshire, Septenber 27th. Cu. Carraway. 


“HOUSED BEGGARS.” 
{To rue Epiror or Tue ‘* Spectator.” 
Sit,—The assailant of my pamphlet incorrectly represents me 
as saying without qualification that the condition of the 
labourer has grown worse. My assertion is, that from Edward 
IIL. to Victoria the rural labourer has been steadily losing 
ground. First, let us take the question of wages and their 
purchasing power. Professor Thorold Rogers, in his “ Six Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages,” states that five centuries ago the 
rural labourer earned 23. per week, and a woman Is., equal to 
“fs, and 12s. of our money. The working day was commonly 
eight hours, and the wages often included “ nouschenes,” or 
luncheon, These wages lasted for nearly a century, and 
afterwards, as comparel with their purchasing power in 
Wwoeat, steadily fell From 1260 to 1540 the price of 
wheat averaged from 53. 1ld. to 6s. per quarter. In the 
fourteenth century, a labourer paid for a quarter of wheat with 
eighteen days’ labour. Until the repeal of the Corn Laws, this 


never happened in England again. In 1837, labourers’ wages | 


averaged 10s, 4d. per week, and wheat averaged 52s, 6d. per 
quarter, requiring thirty days’ labour to purchase, against 
eighteen days’ labour five centuries earlier. In 144% and 1450, 
the following prices prevailed in Oxford :—Wheat, 5s. 10d. per 
«narter ; beef and mutton, ts. 1d. and 4s. 6d. per ewt.; butter, 
vd. per Ib.; eggs, 120 for 524. Clothing was dearer propor- 
uouately, shirting being 61. per yard, and cloth, ls. id. per 
yard, House-rent, including a plot of land, and almost in- 
variably a run on the common, would be about 2s. per year. A 
multiple of twelve is a fair one to reckon in comparing these 
Prices with the present purchasing power of money. The following 
details, gleaned from Professor Rogers’s “ Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages,” give particulars respectively of wages and prices 
of wheat for nearly four hundred years, and especially when 
pe in connection with the loss by the poor of the commons, 
~ ‘0 prove something of their loss as a class during the period 








in question, and to upset the totally wrong idea of your corre- 
spondent, “that wages have gone up, and that the price of food, 


&c., has gone down :”— 


A.D. Wages. Wheat 

1495 ..... . 23. Od. per week ...... t2 Od. per quarter. 
1564 ...... 33. 61. ee Chaps 203. Od. , 

1634 ...... 43. Gd. ue seseee 403. Od. 

EGS <<<: ~ 68 O% wie) wehaee 453. 1d. 

SOOGr <-..:: 83. O01, re 90a, 4d. F 

ROSE sccxcs 103. 4d. - 4 523. 6d. 


Nash, the well-known historian of Worcestershire, writing 
in 1781, laments the loss to the industrious poor involved in the 
enclosing of the commons, and speaks in terms very much 
resembling those employed by Sir T. More and Lord Bacon in 
the sixteenth century. 

The labourer five centuries ago had not been placed under the 
“ Statute of Labourers,” which empowered magistrates to settle 
the rates of wages, and which lasted down to 1814. Further, 
they were free from the law, lasting from Edward VI. until 
George LYV., by which combinations for the purpose of raising 
wages were made a felony, and punishable by dire penalties. 
The Law of Settlement, by which it was almost impossible for 
the labourer to gain a footing in a new locality, also prevailed 
until a recent date. Beyond all these terrible iuflictions, and 
intensifying the distress of the people, there was steadily 
proceeding all over England that policy of enclosure which 
drew from Lord Bacon the indignant denunciation which 
he winds up by the prediction that its results will make 
of the industrious rural population only “housed beggars.” 
Seldom is a statesman’s forecast more surely verified than 
in this instance. The absorption of ten million acres of 
common Jands between 1710 and 1846 left the rural poor 
of England permanently impoverished beyond the fate of 
any similar class known to mvudern European history. As 
Cobbett wrathfully inquired in 1826, what justice was there in 
the landowner enclosing the common and growing wheat to 
sell at a famine price, whilst the miserable labourer, deprived 
of his common rights, starved on eight or nine shillings per 
week, eked out by a parish allowance ¥ Even Young, the farmers’ 
advocate, declared that in 1815 labourers’ wages were insufficient 
to buy necessary food, At the present time, despite cheap corn, 
happily lower in price than during any two years for five 
centuries, the lot of the labourer continues to be sorely pinched 
by low wages and the difficulty of hiring land. 

The consideration of these facts points the way to a remedy. 
The chief one must be to restore the community to some powers 
over the soil which Professor Stubbs declares our ancestors had, 
and which Professor Pollock states existed Lefore manors and 
their lords were heard of. The comparison suggested by your 
correspondent between the claim of the community to control 
land and the claim of jonrneyman-printers to a press apiece is 
totally beside the mark. The labourer does not claim from the 
community a plough or any other implement, press or what not, 
but simply a restoration of a right (which Parliament, without 
consulting him, deprived him of) to hire some land on which he 
may work and improve his livelihood. If priaters or any other 
class could show they once had a right to standing-room 
for a press, which the law had unjustly deprived them of, 
instant interference on their behalf would be ouly too much 
justified. 

It is a mistake to suppose that farmers, or any one else, will 
be obliged to provide means for enabling rural workmen to 
carry on their trade in a small way, as your correspondent 
suggests. The rural voter requires access to laud in lots small 
enough for the means which he, and not any other class, will 
provide. It is also in evidence that the labourer does not 
thereby become a worse, but rather a better servant. A large 
seed-grower, harvesting crops requiring most anxious watching, 
within the last few days has stated that his best men are those 
who grow something on their own account. I received the same 
evidence in Cheshire respecting labourers of whom 270 have 
“three acres and a cow” on Lord Tollemache’s estate. We 
have only to go to Switzerland to see the Communal Law 
system of our ancestors in beneficent working to this day. 
Provision of small plots of land at fair rents will ease the 
poverty of rural districts, and bring comfort and comparative 
ease to countless poverty-stricken households. Rateable values 
will improve, local business centres will feel fresh impulse of 
life and trade, and, as happened once before to a bitterly 
maligned object, ‘no one will be one penny the worse.’—Lam, 
Sir, &c., Freperic Impey. 


Longbridge, near Birmingham, Septenber 27th. 
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1S THE SEA-GULL EDIBLE? 
To THE EpirokR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—If the sea-gull is skinned before it is cooked, it is by no 
means bad eating. The fishy taste appears to be confined to 
the layer of fat under the skin.—I am, Sir, &., 

23 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. PP. Epwarp Dove. 





THE KYRLE SOCIETY. 

‘i {To tHE EpItoR OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

‘Sin,— Owing to your kindness in inserting the appeal on behalf 
of the Literature Distribution Branch of the Kyrle Society, we 
have been in a position to satisfy about a hundred and fifty 
applicants for books, papers, and magazines during last year, 
and we should be glad to receive more applications and more 
books at our office, 14 Nottingham Place, W., addressed, “The 
Hon. Sec.’ Books of all sorts are welcome (except theologi- 
cal controversy); but it is gratifying to find that all our appli- 
cants beg for the best books in fiction, history, and biography. 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Scott, George Eliot, Mayne Reid, Miss 
Yonge, and such works are invariably asked for; while the 
lighter Midsummer and Christmas numbers of periodicals are 
read with pleasure and comfort by the sick. 

Every application is considered on its own merits, and the 
range is wide, from the lonely invalid whose means (narrowed 
by sickness and misfortune) do not permit the luxury of buying 
or hiring books, to the vast infirmaries and hospitals which count 
their inmates by hundreds, through all the grades of Men’s and 
Women’s Institutes, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, Nurses’ Libraries 
(where all technical books are greatly valued), seamen on long 
voyages, the blind, the East-End clubs, and village schools. The 
oaly plea required by the Kyrie Society is that the books are 
needed, and that if sent they will reach their destination. For 
this reason it is a great convenience if full particulars are given 
when the application is made. Then, if suitable books are in our 
hands, they are sent. We are sure those who love reading will 
not let those hands remain empty, but will send us “just one 
more book.’’—I am, Sir, &c., Emma G. Busk, 

Hon. Sec., Literature Branch. 
The Hyrle Society, 14 Nottingham Place, W. 
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THE SECRET OF THE SEA.—SONNET. 
Witat is your woe, or who hath done you wrong, 


Sorrowful surges wailing up the shore ? 
‘No hope!” ye cry, “ Too late! O, nevermore !”— 
A chill despair the burden of your song. 
To stars and flying clouds, the whole night loug, 
Ye sob your mournful story o’er and o’er; 
It echoes through the sea-cave's weedy door, 
Aud gains in anguish as the wind grows strong. 


‘The great Sea-mother, rent with many woes, 
Pours out her heart in unavailing tears 
or all the evils that remorseless Fate 
Has wrought thro’ her, these thousand thousand years— 
or those whose name is perished—and for those 
Wtose house i; left unto them desolate. 
M. C. GILirncton. 








BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE.* 
Lovers of English literature will thank Mr. Nimmo for this 
fine reprint in one volume of two celebrated books. Yet these 
books are more celebrated than read, and owe at present most 
of their fame to Charles Lamh’s eulogies. That excellent critic 
thought so highly of the Life of the Duke of Newcastle, that he 
holds “no casket to be rich enough and no casing sufficiently 
: durable, to honour and keep safe such a jewel.” And he never 
mentions without praise its authoress, “that princely woman, 
thrice noble Margaret of Newcastle.” A perusal of the “ Life” 
so landed, and of the princely woman’s “True Relation of her 
Birth, Breeding, and Life,” may lead one to doubt the justice 
of Lamb's admiration, but not its sincerity. He was just the 
* Tie Life of William Corvindish, Duke ef Newcastle; to uhich is cdded, The 


True Relatun«f my Birth, Breeding, ond Lise, bu Mavcavet, Duchess of Newcastle. 
Edited by C. H. Frith, M.A. London: Jobu C. Nimmo, 1886, 











man to care little or nothing for the fact that as a cont; 
bation to military history this “Life” is all but wo 
The occasional incidents and anecdotes which Mr, Frith out, 
justly depreciates, gave Lamb his desire, and “sent not Jean, 
ness withal into his soul.” And he would have relished i, 
Frith’s extract from the Clarendon State Papers which pig 
amongst other interesting details, how Neweastle, at Mente 
Moor, was charged by Cromwell before he could take the pipe ° 

; of 
tobacco which he had called for. Lamb, too, was amused no doubt 
and not in the least offended, by the curious note in which the 
Duchess parallels her husband with Cesar for courage, prudence 
good-nature, and wit, and claims for him that “in some par. 
ticulars he did more than Cxesar ever did.” Was Pepys thinking 
of this note, ‘iter alia, when he vilipended “the Tidicnloys 
history of my Lord Newcastle, wrote by his wife ; which shows 
her to be a mad, conceited, ridiculous woman, and he an 8s ty 
suffer her to write what she writes to him and of him?” Jf he 
was, the shamefully rude old diarist may not have been quite 
much biassed as Mr. Frith thinks he was by his persona} 
recollections of the authoress. But Mr. Frith is, of course, 
well within the mark when he contends that Lamb’s “larger 
sympathy and keener insight enabled him to perceive jp 
the style and in the writer those finer qualities which the 
more conventional judgment of Pepys had refused to recognise,” 
We must add, too, that when a man like Evelyn “ was much 
pleased with the habit, garb, and discourse of the Duchess,” jt 
matters little that her dress should seem “so antick and her 
deportment so ordinary” to a man like Pepys. This, however, 
is a point that is too trifling for consideration. All that 
interests us now in connection with the Duchess of Newcastle, js 
the quality of her literary powers. For her hero has become 
quite dim to us; and we remember better Clarendon’s bitter 
remark that my Lord of Newcastle was no more fit to bea 
General than a Bishop, than we do his brilliant character. 
sketch of the horse-loving Marquis. The character-sketch is, 
indeed, one of those portraits which no biographer can leave 
unquoted ; and it properly finds a place in Mr, Frith’s preface, 
Yet we value still more highly Mr. Frith’s own appreciation of 
the book which he has edited in a way that needs no praise, 
“Its special interest,” he says, “ lies in the picture of the exiled 
Royalist cheerfully sacrificing everything for the King’s caus, 
struggling with his debts, talking over his creditors, never 
losing confidence in the ultimate triumph of the right, 
and on his return setting to work uncomplainingly to restore 
his ruined estate. It lies in the portrait drawn of a great 
English nobleman of the seventeenth century, his manners 
and his habits, his occupations and amusements, his maxims 
and opinions.” These are recorded, he goes on to say, “with 
the loving fidelity of a Boswell ;” and although the comparisoa 
does not strike us as particularly happy, Mr. Frith bits the 
right nail on the head when he insists upou the fact that fo 
the description of her husband’s daily life the Duchess depended 
on ker own recollections, while for that part of her book which 
treats of his warlike exploits, she relied on information received 
from bis secretary, John Rolleston. And Master Rolleston, it 
seems, was either too unobservant or too reticent to make the 
best use of the opportunities afforded to him by his position. 
Yet if he had used them to the uttermost, it may be doubted 
whether any more instructive lesson could have been drawn 
from his revelations than the altogether harmless one which Mr. 
Frith draws hypothetically thus:—‘* Had Newcastle been a 
more capable General, the Northern army might have forestalled 
the New-Model.” There is a sawdusty flavour about this 
remark; and, sooth to say, there is a sawdusty flavour about 
the whole of the first book of the “ Life.’ But we can recom- 
mend it cheerfully to readers well provided with good-nature 
and leisure; and the Duchess’s own preface is amusing aud 
characteristic to the last degree. The third book, from the 
eighth section to the fifteenth inclusive, is excellent reading, 
and as a sample of the authoress’s matter and manner, we shall 
quote this account of the Duke’s diet :— 

“Tn his diet he is so sparing and temperate, that he never eats of 
drinks beyond his set proportion, so as to satisfy only his natural 
appetite. He makes but one meal a day, at which he drinks two 
glasses of small-beer, one about the beginning, the other about the 
end thereof, and a little glass of sack in the middle of his dinner; 
which glass of sack he also uses in the morning for his breakfasts 
with a morsel of bread. His supper consists of an egg, and a draught 
of small-beer. And by this temperance he finds himse!f very health- 
ful, and may yet live many years, he being now at the age of seventy: 
three, which I pray God from my son! to grant him.” 


And here we must leave “the thrice noble, high and puissatt 
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Prince, 


vastle,” for those who choose to make his better acquaintance. | 
ag 1 npon to’ play a part in life which for its true | 


He was calle : : 
rformance demanded a brain and will of sterner stuff than 


pis were made of; butzhis grandeur, generosity, and loyalty, his 
steady and forward courage, and that tincture of a romantic 
epirit which Sir Philip Warwick deplores, make his character 
fay more worth studying than his actions, which, pace the 
Dachess, were incons‘derab!e, or than his writings, which, pace 
Mr, Frith, are insupportable. 

A few words about “ the thrice noble, illustrious, and 
excellent Princess,” his wife, are all that we find room for, 
Her autobiography is open enough to criticism in all con- 
science; but we are unwilling to believe that Lamb's “ incom- 
parable Princess” either is or will be to most readers, “ merely 
the fantastic figure which flits for a moment across the pages of 
Pepys.” If the comparison were not for obvious reasons unfair, 
we might, indeed, admit that plebeian Manon Phlipon out- 
shines patrician Margaret Lucas by many lustres. But we 
prefer to regard the latter by herself alone, and to make no 
attempt to fix her place in the hierarchy of celebrated women. 
And within the limits at our disposal, we can hit upon no 
handier way of procedure than by guessing at those touches in 
the life of the Duchess which may have drawn from the great 
humourist those words of praise which, humanly speaking, have 
immortalised her. Lamb, then—but the reader will remember 
that we are going entirely by guess-work—may have been 
charmed into an acquiescent mood by the opening sentences of 
the epistle prefixed to A True Relation of my Birth, Breeding, 
and Life, by Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. The curious 
complacence with which the writer accepts the criticism that 
her wit might be stronger than her brain, but not, as she in- 
dignantly hints, than her reason, marks, if we are not mistaken, 
that twilight of the mind which had such charms for him. And 
in any case, if our fancy has misled us, there can be little 
doubt that her emphatic assertion that her brain was stronger 
than her wit, and her reason as strong as the effeminate sex 
requires, would have mightily “arrided” him. Her views on 
memory, too, would have done the same, and we must quote here 
alittle in ewteneo:— 

“T do believe Homer, as great and excellent poet as he was, could 
net repeat his poems by heart, nor Virgil, nor Ovid, nor any other; 
nor Euclid repeat hiedemonstrations, numerations, and the like, with- 
out book, nor Aristotle, who I have heard was a great philosopher, 
the explanation of his opinions by heart; for 1 have heard that his 
memory failed him in the writirg, for that he hath sometimes con- 
tradicted himself; and my Lord, who hath written hundreds of 
verser, songs, and themes, could not repeat three by heart.” 

The reason that is as strong as the effeminate sex requires, 
would clearly, like Falstaff, give us no reasons if reasons were 
plentiful as blackberries. Are we wrong in supposing that 
Lamb, with his shuddering objection to acquiring knowledge by 
some awkward process of intuition in another life, would have 
lent a pleased but not quite serious ear to prattle like the 
above? Are we wrong, too, in supposing that he was pleased 
with the notion of the authoress “ only walking a slow pace in 
my chamber, whilst my thoughts run apace in my brain, so that 
the motions of my mind hinder the active exercises of my body ;” 
or that he was ready to accept with gravity his favourite’s plea 
that when writing on philosophical subjects, she had some few 
places translated to her out of Descartes, he “being Latin, 
and that she began to write so early that she had not lived so 
long as to be able to read many authors ?” Naturally, the philoso- 
phical writings of such a writer were entirely valueless, nor would 
Lamb have conned a page of them; but he would probably have 
contended that “ philosophical opinions,” as the Duchess under- 
stood the term, were worthless in any case, and none the more 
80 for being the children of ignorance instead of erudition. It 
is likely, too, that he may have exulted in the following im- 
passioned expansion of Homer's, 

“ quev dpioreve Kat dmelpoxov Euuevar BAAwY ?— 

“ For thongh I wish none worse than they are, yet it is lawful for me 
to wish myself the best, and to do my honest endeavour thereunto. 
For I think it is no crime to wish myself the exactest of Nature’s 
works, my thread of life the longest, my chain of destiny the 
etropgest, my mind the peaceablest, my life the pleasantest, my death 
the easiest, and the greatest saint in heaven.” 

There is a note here of something other than that “vanity which 
18 so natural to our sex, that it would be unnatural not to be 
80;” and although Mr. Frith calls it merely “superfeminine,” 
it sounded, we may take it, more sweetly to Lamb's finer 
ear. Laub would, we imagine, be delighted rather than 





William Cavendish, Dake, Marquis, and Earl of New- | annoyed by the end which comes, soon after these soaring 


thoughts, as a kind of anti-climax :—‘‘ Neither did I intend this 
piece for to delight, but to divulge; not to please the fancy, but 
to tell the truth, lest after-ages should mistake in not knowing 
I was daughter of one Master Lucas, of St. John’s, neap-Col- 
chester, in Essex, second wife to the Lord Marquis of Newcastle ; 
for my Lord having had two wives, I might easily have been 
mistaken, especially if I should die and my Lord marry again.” 
This was written in 1656, eleven years before the * Life” of “ my 
Lord” was published, and twenty years before his death, which 
occurred three years after her own in 1676. Opinions have 
varied, and will continue to vary, about the literary value of the 
book before us; but after all it is a book that every one who has 
the time to spare would do well to read, and a book which (in 
its present form) every one who has the money to spare would 
do well to buy. 


MR. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Mr. Noruis is an exceedingly clever writer, and My Friend Jim 
is an exceptionally clever book, even for him. But the first duty 
of criticism in respect of it is to give a word of warning. It is 
written in the first person, and is supposed to be the narrative 
of Harry Maynard, who has not a little to do with making the 
fortunes of his friend, Jim Leigh, and with marring the fortunes 
of a much more important person in this story than Jim. To 
write in the first person is one of the most difficult tasks that a 
novelist can set himself; yet it is plain that Mr. Norris is under 
the impression that it is not only within his powers, but is his 
forte. A careful perusal of all his novels, however, and more 
particularly of My Friend Jim, leads to the conclusion that this 
is a mistake. Mr. Norris cannot identify himself sufficiently 
with any of his characters to act simply as his or her mouth- 
piece. He looks upon humanity from a standpoint that is not 
quite Goethe’s, that is nearer Thackeray’s than Goethe's ; but, 
in any case, he sits up aloft somewhere, seeing his world go. 
It is a dangerous experiment for the master of a show of 
marionettes to identify himself with any one of them in par- 
ticular. Thackeray did not succeed with Arthur Pendennis par- 
ticularly in The Newcomes, whom, by the way, Harry Maynard 
very closely resembles; he only succeeded with Harry Esmond 
because of the extraordinary moral strength that he endowed him 
with ; he succeeded perfectly with Barry Lyndon, because Barry’s 
experiences embody a period in British and German history, 
and because Barry’s character embodied and exaggerated the 
cynicism of Thackeray’s creed. Then, when a story is told in 
the first person, that person should, as a rule, be attractive, or 
at least likeable. But for the freshness and simplicity of David 
Copperfield’s character, David Copperfield, as told by him, might 
have been a failure; as it is, he is a nonentity, if not a positive 
unreality, by the side of Micawber, the Peggottys, and Uriah 
Heep, cr even of the child-wife and 'Traddles. Now, Harry 
Maynard, who tells the story of his friend Jim, is self- 
conscious and a bit of a prig. His eminently candid tutor at 
college says of him to his face, “ Maynard is clever, if not 
quite so clever as he thinks himself. I hardly expect him to set 
the Thames on fire; but I hope his mother will never have 
reason to be ashamed of him, and I have written to his mother, 
telling her that I consider him my show pupil.” This character 
of Maynard pervades My Friend Jim. The reader of it has 
always the notion of its teller being in reality what Sir Barnes 
Newcome would call “a sneering beast,” although he is too 
polite to sneer openly. Besides, the fact of Maynard being the 
teller of the story spoils one of the best characters in it,—his 
own mother. Mrs. Maynard is a good vignette; but even the 
most cynically superior of sons refrains from giving a full-length 
portrait of his mother, and is apt to conceal some of her foibles, 
instead of revealing them all, as an impartial and artistic out- 
sider would do. 

But if one can forget or ignore Harry Maynard, one will find 
My Friend Jim not only very clever, but a story that, from the 
literary point of view, is thoroughly enjoyable and almost perfect. 
Certainly the reader's attention is not fatigued by the contempla- 
tion of too many characters. Four alone ask his attention,—the 
two college companions and rivals in love, James Leighand Lord 
Bracknell; Lord Staines, Brackuell’s father, and a very good 
example of the rather bad old school of nobility; and above all, 
Hilda, Lady Bracknell. Mr. Norris always disports himself in a 
suit of what may be termed light Thackerays—and very elegant, 
close-fitting Thackerays they are—with carefully buttoned gloves 





* My Friend Jim. By W. E. Norris. 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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and short-cropped hair to match. So Jim Leigh, in his sim- 
plicity of heart, recalls William Dobbin; while his friend (?) 
Bracknell, reckless, undisciplined, extravagant, not without good 
impulses, degenerating in the end into raffishness and very 
nearly into scoundrelism, recalls Rawdon Crawley perhaps a 
trifle too much. As for Hilda Turner, who jilts Leigh and 
marries Bracknell, she fairly out-Beckys Rebecca Sharp. One 
is almos! prepared ‘o: the t 1: cf her exp'oits when one reads 
this description of he», when she first appears on the scene as 
the unmarried daugh‘er of the fond and foolish Rev. Simon 
Turner :— 

“ She was one of those very fair people whose complexions are of 
the clearest white, tie bloom upon whose cheeks is of the most 
delicate and sensitive pink, and who seldom become wrinkled before 
they reach extreme old age. I am told that these enviable pect- 
liarities are due to thickness of the epidermis, and I have sometimes 
fancied that persons so gifted are apt also to be endued with a cer- 
tain mental toughness of hide, which may perhaps be of some 
assistance in preserving the smoothness of their brows.” 


Hilda twice deceives Jim Leigh, to whom she is betrothed, and 
in the grossest fashion. She deceives Lord Bracknell, and what 
is worse, marries him. ‘That she is an inveterate and heartless 
coquette goes without saying. Through her selfishness her 
little son breaks his back when riding. She schemes to bring 
about the death by a dnel of a sometime admirer, whose life 
stands between her family and a fortune. When her husband 
is killed in a railway accident,— 

“*T can’t see him!’ she cried; ‘are they bringing him here? I 
won’t look at anything shocking !’ It seemed to me amazing that at 
such a moment the woman’s first thought should have been to spare 
herself ; but perhaps, after all, it would have been more amazing if 
her first thought had been anything else.” 

Finally :— 

‘‘ She is about to be led to the altar by the eldest son of a duke, 

and I hear that the bridegroom’s relatives have received her with 
marked cordiality. Her career, so far as it has gone, may serve as 
a warning to impulsive young men, and as an encouragement to the 
daughters of the clergy.” 
A more finished, realistic, and yet delicate portrait of a soulless 
adventuress has not been presented to the public in fiction for a 
long time than that of Hilda, Lady Bracknell. One is positively 
glad to note that in Mrs. Maynard, Mr. Norris has given the 
portrait of a woman whose error is excess of charity—imperfect 
as that is—and who is consequently a foil to Hilda. 

Mr. Norris is in Jy Friend Jin, as in all his novels, scrupu- 
lous in the matter of style. He dislikes everything of the 
character of flashy decoration. The severe simplicity which he 
cultivates rather than affects is very effective, and alike when he 
is in the humorous and in the pathetic vein. Take, in particular, 
this passage from his account of the death of poor little Lord 
Sunning, the son of Lord Bracknell, and the grandson of Lord 
Staines :— 

“Sunning had his dog, a little blue Skye, in the bed beside him. 
He held out his left hand to me, for his right arm was crushed and 
powerless, and smiled. We had been friends—more so than I have 
had any cccasion to mention in the course of this narrative—and I 
think he was glad to see me. He wished me to have the dog, he 
said ; and I was to take him away with me, please, because he wouldn’t 
lie still much longer, ‘and he hasn’t had his walk to-day.’ ..... 
His eyes kept wandering from one member of the group to another, 
but always rested longest upon his father, whose broad shoulders 
were turned towards us, and whose elbow I touched at last, feeling sure 
that the boy wanted tospeak tohim. Bracknell wheeled round hastily 
and dropped on his knees beside the bed. ‘ Yes, my boy,’ he said, ‘ what 
is it ?’—‘ Father,’ whispered Sunning ; ‘ you won’t have ‘ Sheila’ shot, 
will you? I don’t want ‘Sheila’ to be shot.’ His eyes grew very 
large and piteous, and there was a quiver about the corner of his 
mouth. Nodoubt he had had some experience of his father’s passionate 
temper, and feared that in a fit of unreasoning fury, he might take 
vengeance upon the irresponsible cause of his son’s death. But Brack- 
nell answered grufily, ‘ No, my boy, nobody shall harm her. [’ll swear 
that.’ Sunning gave a little sigh of relief, looked curiously at his 
father for a moment, and then turned his head towards Lord Staines, 
who was sitting motionless on the other side of the bed, in what 
seemed like a state of nerveless stupor. ‘ Never mind, gran,’ he said ; 
‘it doesn’t hurt, and then you’re so awfully old, gran,—you’ll come 
soon. Lord Staines made no answer; but Mr. Turner rose and 
approached, wiping the tears away from his foolish old eyes with 
a large silk pocket-handkerchief, ‘We shall go to you, buat you will 
not come back to us, Sunning,’ he began. I don’t care to quote the 
rest of his remarks. He was a cleric of the old-fashioned school who 
had not, I should imagine, occupied himself much with the subject of 
eschatology. It was perhaps rigkt that he should give utterance to 
his views, which, I am sure, were at any rate sincere; but those 
stereotyped phrases about the New Jerusalem and white-winged 
angels and golden harps, enunciated with a certain pomposity, despite 
the occasional quavering of the speaker’s voice, jarred somewhat 
upon my ears, as I dare say they did upon those of several other 
persons present. Sunning listeued patiently. Thank God he had not 
many sins, even of a childish kind, to reproach himself with. He 
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THE “PARADISE” OF DANTE* 

As Mr, Butler’s ambition does not soar higher than the prodne. 
tion of a good “crib” to Dante, we may dispense with an 
minute criticisms on his excellent prose version of the Paradis; 
His task was harder here than when he translated the Purga. 
torio ; his success is quite as marked and meritorious. Occasion. 
ally, indeed, as understanding certain passages perfectly himself 
he leaves his readers too much in the dark. For when, for 
instance (p. 201), he gives us Florence standing “ within the 
ancient circle from which she still takes both tierce and nones,” 
and (p. 202} depicts Bellincione Berti as going “ girt in leather 
and bone,” and (p. 23!)) makes St. Benedict say that his « rule 
has remained below for the spoiling of paper,” we feel that ay 
ordinary reader has a right to say of such passages, Davus gyi) 
non Gidipus. And although Mr. Batler’s English is not always 
elegant, as, indeed, it could hardly be, his vocabulary is for the 
most part so pure that we are surprised at his using such a word 
as “transhumanation ” (p. 7). That he may have authority for 
this monster, as we venture to call it, is possible enough, for 
stranger words may be fished up from Owen Felltham’s Resolves, 
but no authority would reconcile us to it. We may add, too, 
that nothing can reconcile us to the absence of an index, were 
it only so meagre a one as Dr. Carlyle—so different in this 
respect to his illustrious brother—was satisfied with for his 
version of the Jnferio. Nor can we congratulate Mr. Butler on 
his supremely useless table of “contents” (p. xii.) Had he 
printed his sufficiently brief “arguments” there, as well ay iu 
the body of his work, he would have changed, more frequently 
than he appears to have thought possible, an exasperated into 
a mollified reader. As to the notes, they call for nothing, on 
the whole, but praise; and we only wish, as may be inferred 
from what we have already said, that there were more of them. 
There is one remark, however, to be made. In the most import. 
ant of these notes, quotations are made from Greek and Latin 
authors in the original. Now, we are very far from wishing 
to quarrel with Mr. Butler for this procedure,—and, indeed, 
his good-humoured banter in defence of it is unanswerable, 
We do not, however, so readily accede to his contention that 
the Latin rendering, the medium through which St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Dante read their Aristotle, was “sufficiently 
accurate to make it quite possible for us to follow them in 
the original Greek.” ‘lo discuss this question is quite beyond 
the scope of this notice; the fact that we wish to lay stress 
on it is that Mr. Butler’s “us” represents a very select 
audience, and that unless a reader has much Latin and more 
Greek, he will find that in buying this book he has bought more 
than he bargained for. And this consideration brings us, so to 
speak, face to face with one of the two points to which our 
present remarks will mainly be confined. These ave, first, what 
manner of readers, at this time of day, may study the Paradiso 
not unprofitably And, secondly, what rank does the Paradiso 
—or, to speak more accurately, the whole of the Divina Com- 
media—entitle Daute to claim in the hierarchy of the world’s 
greatest poets ? 

The Paradiso, then, with all due deference to the writer of a 
remarkably bright and freshly written article on Dante in a 
recent Bluchkwood, is essentially a work for men of abundant 
erudition and abundant leisure. To “the general” it remains, 
and always must remain, “caviare.” Without referring to other 
critics and commentators, a few steps taken in company—but 
not always in agreement-—with Mr. Butler through his preface, 
will perhaps be sufficient for our purpose. He is aware—and, as 
it seems to us, even painfully aware—of that falling- off in interest 
which marks the transition from the Inferno and the Purga- 
torio to the Paradiso, and in the true spirit of a translator and 
commentator, though, we must say, with singular moderation, 
he endeavours to wask that falling-off. Yet we cannot say 
that his efforts are very successful; nor do we in the least under 
stand his plea that “ most of the personages who are introduced 
in the Paradiso are, as it were, the property of all mankind.” 
Gibbon, Voltaire, George Washington, and Napoleon are “the 
property, as it were, of all mankind.” Do the passages in which 


* The “Paradise” of Dante Alighieri, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by 
Arthur John Butler, late Fellow of Trinity Collegs, Cambridge. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 
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these “ personages are introduced >? in myrewe poetry show any 
« fulling-off in human interest?” And ‘in that noble summary 
of Roman history,” as Mr. Butler calls it, “ put into the mouth 
f Justinian, in which the reader almost hears the rush of the 
; Je down his triumphant course,” are Scipio and Pompey, are 
sossibel and Cesar, and “ la trista Cleopatra,” less interesting 
an are “the two Counts of Montefeltro, Forese, and a 
score of other great unknowns, whom we meet with in the first 
two divisions of the great poem P But we repeat that we do not 
understand Mr. Butler’s argument here, and remembering 
Coleridge's warning, are willing to admit that we may perhaps 
be misrepresenting it. We are pretty clear, though, in our 
nsion that the superior interest—and, let us add, the 
superior poetry—of the above-mentioned “ tirst two divisions ” 
are due to something more than to the fact that “ while 
physical pain offers an endless choice of possibilities, the only 
pleasure which is admitted by the dignity of the Christian 
heaven is in its nature incapable of much variation.” Dante 
was misled, if we may say so, rather than aided, by the “ endless 
possibilities ” of representing physical pain; and if in the 
Paradiso he falls, as Mr. Butler says he does, now and again, 
“into what verges on the grotesque,” he plunges in the Inferno 
over head and shoulders, more than now and again, into what 
does not verge merely on the grotesque, but is the palpable 
grotesque itself. None the less, the Inferno moves us far more 
than the Paradiso ever does. And why ? Well, in Goethe’s 
phrase, perhaps, because a man cannot jump off his own shadow. 
Compassion is one of the noblest, if not the noblest, feeling 
of which the human heart is capable, and in heaven there is no 
yoom for compassion. The wings of Milton’s muse flagged in 
the empyrean, and so do the wings of Dante’s. The greatest 
of poets may write as a fool if he neglects St. Paul’s warning. 
Milton’s heaven is, after all, hardly more than Mahomet’s 
“yefined through strainers.” Dante is what he himself calls a 
great festival of sparkling, coruscation following coruscation 
in bewildering magnificence, and “ dark with excessive bright.” 
Yet we are not sure that we agree with Mr. Butler as to the 
pitfall into which Dante fell when striving to avoid monotony 
in the midst of heaven’s “primal, essential, all-pervading 
light.’ It was something that verged on the grotesque, 
no doubt; but Mr. Butler, if we understand him rightly, 
places this in the “introduction of vulgar and even coarse 
images in the midst of the most elevated passages.” We 
should place it rather in conceptions, like that of the 
Imperial Eagle, all compact of “studded fire,’ whose beak 
spake in a way that “voice has never borne, nor ink written, 
nor has it been by fancy ever comprehended,” and whose eye 
was formed of souls, whereof one was the soul of— 


“ Rhipenus, justissimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, et servantissimus aequi.” 
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If, however, we are mistaken, and Mr. Butler thinks as we do 
about this bird, and the rose (in Canto xxx.), might he not, may 
we ask, have hinted as much in his notes? As to the praise 
which he has given so unstintedly to Cacciaguida’s description 
of the old Florentine life, let it pass by all means; but let us 
not forget, too, that this description is followed by a canto full 
of details which are as prosaic as they are parochial. Mr. 
Butler objects to the intermittent flashes of true poetry which 
irradiate the metaphysics and theology of the Puradiso, being 
called ‘purple patches.” Well, be it so; but Horace, we 
imagine, would not agree with him, and we, at all events, have 
no scruple in comparing these flashes to “ angels’ visits, short 
and far between.” Mr. Butler is far more appreciative, and 
lauds the skill ‘“‘which has caused a spring of tender 
emotion to flow in a desert of metaphysics, and, with a 
word here or an image there, drawn the music of Apollo’s 
lute out of harsh and crabbed philosophy.” his is very 
prettily written, but we shall take the liberty of imitating 
the fault which he notes in Dante, and of reminding Mr. Butler, 
in “vulgar and even coarse” language, that “ fine words butter 
nO parsnips.” 

We have but little space left for our second point. Strange 
claims have been advanced by critics of mark on bebalf of the 
Paradiso for its poetry. But we can give no heed to them. Dante’s 
Position as a “deacon of his craft” rests, in the last resort, on 
his Inferno, albeit the Purgatorio may commend itself as plea- 
santer reading to “the general.” We need not, however, draw 
invidious comparisons between the separate divisions of the 
Divina Commedia. It was written as a whole, and as a whole 
Wwe are willing to accept it. Does this marvellous whole, then, 





entitle Dante to be called, as the eloquent writer in Blackwood 
calls him, “one of the acknowledged triumvirate of the 
world’s literature?” The present writer would reply in the 
negative. We assume that triumvirate to be Shakespeare, 
Homer, Dante ; but there are no end of objections to be made to 
such a selection. It matters not what colleagues we give him, 
the name of Shakespeare in a literary triumvirate merely sug- 
gests a subtraction sum in poetical, as the name of Bonaparte 
in a consular triumvirate suggested a subtraction sum in poli- 
tical, arithmetic. In the realms of Parnassus, Shakespeare rules 
supreme, nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum. Next to him, 
but far aloof, sits Homer; and now, if we choose to form ones 
the ground is clear for a literary triumvirate. Dante, Milton, and 
Goethe are probably the names which would win most votes; for 
each of these great poets was a man possessed of all the learning 
of his age, each was essentially a teacher as well a singer, and 
each was noted for the extent and excellence of his prose writings. 
Mr. Oscar Browning, in his article on Dante in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britanivica, intimates that Milton has had his day, and 
that the men whose names we have joined with his, are the 
poets of the present and the future. It may be so; and with 
Goethe Societies here, and Dante Societies there, it may go near 
to be thought so. Yet we cannot consign Milton to neglect with 
so light a heart as Mr. Browning does. “ When Goethe ’s read - 
and Dante understood,” to parody Byron, “we can’t help 
putting in his claim for praise.”” His theological system was, 
in his great poem at all events, as unsatisfying as Dante’s ; 
and the Florentine never sinned so grievously as the Londoner 
does in the third book of Paradise Lost. Yet Milton might 
almost seem to have indited some of that poor stuff as a foil to the 
coming glories of his immortal fourth book, a book so full of 
poetry, of the superbest kind, that for its match we look in vain 
in any similar number of consecutive lines in any other poet. 
Those who choose may compare our countryman with Dante and 
with Goethe, as a man and asa patriot: it is merely as a poet, 
that we are, here and now, urging his claims to rank at least 
on a level with Dante and Goethe, amongst “the dead but 
sceptred sovereigns who rule Our spirits from their urns.” 


LECHLER’S “ APOSTOLIC AND POST-APOSTOLIC 

TIMES.”* 
Ir is not often the privilege of an author to rewrite a book 
after an interval of nearly forty years, nor to consider his results 
anew after a time of prolonged investigation by many thinkers 
of the subjects treated in it. Both these events have happened 
to Dr. Lechler. He wrote the first edition of his book when 
Baur was at the height of his activity, and when he had 
gathered round him a devoted band of followers. The immense 
learning, the critical sagacity, the fertility of resource, of Baur, 
combined with his unequalled faculty of exposition, had made 
his name a power among all readers of German theology. The 
confident enthusiasm of his followers had also its effect. And 
Baur could say of his view and the contrasted view that ‘* both 
views are opposed to each other simply as the critical and the 
uncritical.” Nor did his statement appear arrogant to many at 
the time. 

Dr. Lechler was himself one of the pupils of Baur. He 
knew well the versatility and resources of his master. It needed 
no little courage to enter the lists against such a combatant. 
But he did so, and the result has justified him. In many 
instances his view has come to be held, and the view 
of Baur to be abandoned as untenable, even by Baur’s 
own followers. ‘Two of these questions we may notice in 
passing, both because they are in themselves important 
and because they are illustrative of others which we cannot 
touch for lack of space. ‘ Who were the opponents,” asks 
Baur, “to whom Paul and Barnabas had to offer so strenuous a 
resistance 2 Who else than the elder Apostles themselves ? 
We should have a strange conception of the Church at Jera- 
salem and the position the Apostles occupied in it if we thought 
that a question of such importance as this could arise in it and 
that the Apostles took no part in the discussion, the originators 
of the dispute being merely extreme Judaists, with whose asser- 
tions and demands the Apostles themselves did not agree. Had 
such been the case, how easy would it have been to arrive at an 
understanding !” (Church History, English translation, Vol. I., 
p. 52) Ina footnote, Baur refers to Lechler in the following 
= The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times: their Diversity and Unity in Iijz 


and Doctrine. By Gotthard Victor Lezhler, D.D. Third E,ition, translatel by 
A.J. K. Davidson. 2vols, Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark, 
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fashion :—‘“ A principal authority for this view, which is so 
totally opposed to sound historical insight, is Lechler’s prize 
essay.” Well, Lechler’s view now simply holds the field, and 
no one of weight holds that the opponents of Pauland Barnabas 
were the elder Apostles themselves. 

Another point of cardinal importance in the theory of Baur 
is the development of the doctrine of the person of Christ. 
So important is this, that the Epistle to the Philippians is 
rejected by him on account of its explicit teaching on the 
divinity of Christ. No doubt he was in continual difficulty 
because of the teaching of the five New Testament writings 
which he accepted as genuine. If he were to reject 
the Epistles to the Galatians, the Romans, and to the 
Corinthians, along with the Apocalypse, he would have no 
historical foundation for the conflict between the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians which plays so great a part in his theory. 
On the other hand, the necessities of his theory must lead him 
to minimise the Christological teaching of these genuine writings. 
Accordingly, we find him saying (we limit our reference to the 
Apocalypse) :—“ The peculiarity of the Christology of the 
Apocalypse therefore is, that though the highest predicates are 
applied to Jesus, as the Messiah, they are all names given to 
him merely externally, not yet joined to his person with any 
intrinsic and essential unity. There is no intrinsic connection 
as yet between the Divine predicates and the historical in- 
dividual who is to receive them.” This statement is remarkable 
tn its arbitrariness. To show how here, too, the victory remains 
with Lechler, we quote the following from Pfleiderer :— 

‘As the author of the Apocalypse, in his apotheosis of Christ as 

an object of worship, thus almost outstrips Paul, neither does he in 
his dogmatic definition of Christ’s nature at all fall behind the 
Apostle. Like Paul, he calls Christ the ‘son of God,’ in the meta- 
physical sense of a god-like spiritual being, and far beyond the merely 
theocratic significance of the title. As Paul had said, ‘The Lord is 
the Spirit,’ so our author identifies Christ with the Spirit, a celestial 
principle of revelation which speaks to the churches and rules in 
them. As Paul had had a vision of Christ as the Man from heaven 
in celestial light and glory, so the author of the Apocalypse likewise 
beholds him in a super-mundane form like unto a sonof man, his face 
shining as the sun. As Paul had described the celestial son of man 
as at the same time the image of God, the agent of creation, the head 
of every man, and finally God over all, so the Christ of the Apocalypse 
introduces himself with the of predicates Divine Majesty. ‘lam 
the Alpha and the Omega, saith the Lord God, who is and who was 
and whu is to come, the All-powerful;” and he is accordingly called 
also the head of creation and ‘the Word of God,’—that is, the 
mediating instrument of all Divine revelation, from the creation of 
the world to the final jadgment.”” (Hibbert Lecture, pp. 160-61 ) 
We have preferred to let a follower of Baur speak on the 
question of the Christology of the Apocalypse, —all the more 
because this was an essential element of the theory of the origin 
of Christianity promulgated by him. 

Other instances might be quoted in which “historical insight” 
has been shown not to be with Baur, but with his opponent. It 
would be endless, however, to enter into particulars. Nor is it 
necessary, because the discussion, so far as it is unsettled, will not 
be brought to an issue merely on the historical evidence which 
is available on either side. On the one hand, it is clear that the 
historical evidence cannot be made to fit into the formula 
borrowed by Baur from the Hegelian philosophy. On the other 
hand, it is equally clear that we cannot go back to the state of 
opinion which prevailed before the sifting process of criticism 
instituted by Baur began. A great many questions connected 
with the documents of the New Testament must, with our 
present means of knowledge, remain unsettled. It is certain, 
however, that, as a whole, the Tiibingen theory has been tried 
and found wanting. Its treatment of the evidence has been 
capricious, and the conception which lies at the basis of it 
- has been discredited. Progress by antithesis is not a law of 
history. Nor can the attempt of Baur to find the elements of 
Christianity in the pre-existing religions of the world be said 
to be successful. No doubt we owe a great debt to Baur and 
his followers, for their great, and so far successful, labours to 
show that the Christian religion is, in a sense, continuous with 
the history of the world. We have a clearer conception now of 
the process of history, and of the manner in which Christianity 
contains in itself all the elements of progress in the religions of 
the world. But the main issue with the Tiibingen schoo! turns 
on the question whether there is anything essentially new in 
Christianity. It is to the establishment of the negative 
conclusion that their most strenuous efforts have been directed. 
Readers of SBaur’s works will readily recollect how he 
labours to minimise the claims of the historical Jesus. 
He is, indeed, constrained to admit the significance of the 





person of Christ for Christianity :—“ How soon must all 
mighty precepts of Christianity have been numbered the 
the faint echoes of words spoken by many a friend of hom my 
and philosophic sage of former times, had not its doetag 
been made words of eternal life in the mouth of its founde - 
When we ask how this was possible, the answer is :—« }} ve 2 
the Messianic idea that the spiritual contents of Christianie 
were clothed on with the concrete form in which it could enter 
on the path of historical development. The Consciousness of 
Jesus was thus taken up by the national consciousness and 
enabled to spread and become the general consciousness of th 
world.” Stress is thus laid by Baur on the Jewish Messianig 
idea. It is the determining factor; but the personal influence 
of Christ is not sufficiently acknowledged, nor its effects 
shown on the development of the history. It is further 
to be remarked that the Messianic idea received a new meani 
at the hands of Jesus. He elevated it, spiritualised it, and 
gave to it a universal significance. It was Jesus Christ who 
gave to the Messianic idea its meaning and power, Nor 
does the suggestion of Schwegler afford greater validity to 
the contention of Baur. “If,” says Schwegler, « Christianity 
was looked on as the continuation and last stage of the Oli 
Testament Judaism, it follows that the person of Christ wag 
placed only in the order and line of the Old Testament pte 
phets.” But from the evidence, it appears that the person of 
Christ was placed over and above that order and line. No Jey 
could become a Christian without believing in the resurrection 
of Jesus, and accepting all that was involved in that belief 
This of itself was sufficient to differentiate a Jewish Christian 
from a Jew who was not a Christian. It took some time, in. 
deed, for the Jewish Christians to understand and to unfold all 
that was implied in the great fact of the Resurrection. Not 
without misunderstanding and not without controversy was the 
bearing of the Resurrection and the Messiahship of Jesus on the 
traditional beliefs of the Jewish Christians clearly seen, The 
labours of the Tiibingen school have brought us to a clearer 
apprehension of the magnitude of the conflict, and the great. 
ness of the transition from the old to the new. But it js 
possible to overrate this, and possible also to misapprehend 
it. A calm and critical survey of the history of the early 
Church leads to the conclusion that the motive-power is not to 
be found in the conflict of two parties standing over against 
each other in fierce opposition, but in the efforts of the Christian 
people to realise the meaning of the facts which they believed 
and their bearing on all matters of life and doctrine. Faith in 
Christ led them beyond Judaism, and brought them to the 
position where they had to form new institutions organically 
connected with their own Christian life; institutions and 
ordinances which took the place of the law and ritual of Judaism, 

In the work before us, Lechler works out this conception with 
great skill, and with ample historical and critical knowledge. 
He has had the advantage of all the discussions of these forty 
years, and he has made good use of them. ‘The book is up to 
date; so thoroughly is this the case, that he has been able to 
make room for the results which have been won for the early 
history of Christianity by the discovery of the “ Didoche,” and 
of the discussions to which it has given occasion. Nor is it too 
much to say that Dr. Lechler has neglected nothing fitted to 
throw light on his great theme. The work is of the highest 
value. ee rer* 

A SEA-PAINTER'S LOG.* 

No happily-constituted person, gifted with the capacity for real 
dawdling that is so rare, combined with the faculty of observa 
tion, need desire a better companion for a leisurely holiday than 
Mr. Leslie’s delightfully desultory, out-of-the-way, humorous 
book. It is tantalising reading in town, only that one may go 
on promising one’s self to take particular note, when next one has 
a chance, of the beauties, the oddities, the effects that it points 
out. It has the immediate result of bringing the freshness of 
an “ outdoor life spent chiefly among fishermen and sailors, of 
afloat in a boat,” to one’s imagination ; and even that is better 
than nothing. It is so good to be told what to look for, and 
how to see it, by an artist to whom the open air, the sea, the 
sky, and the fisher and sailor folk are all natural surroundings, 
and not a “fearful joy ” snatched in the vague and hurried way 
in which the denizens of what Mr. Montague Tigg called “ the 
Beehive ’”’ take their marine ruralities, because they never have 





* A Sea-Painter’s Log. By Robert C, Leslie. With L!lustrat.ous by the 
Author, Loudon: Chapman and Hall. 
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ugh to get into the true dawdler’s method. It would 
he whole of an average holiday to learn how to bask 
to sit on a sea-wall, to lie on the sand, or to lounge 
Jong a lane as if a week or so were of no consequence ; and yet 
van cannot do these things in the right way, one is only an 
gsaeurdawlers ld probably be ¢ 

The real dawdler, it will be objected, wou probably be too 
thoroughly consistent to care about diluting his own leisure 
by even SO pleasant an exposition of the charms of somebody 
alse’s; but it is at least well to apprise the fraternity of the 

ictence of a valuable guide to the proper employment of their 
a ‘able faculty, and to those still in the aspirant condition of 
re amateur, this sea-painter will be an acquisition indeed. 
Hie is full of observation, and he never reveals an effort. 
The most skittish objector to having useful knowledge imparted 
to him in holiday-time, would not shy from these pleasant, 

easily picturesque pages, with their clear racy style and their 
piquant variety. There is, however, a good deal of useful 
knowledge in Mr. Leslie’s volume, and there is a whole gallery 
of pictures. One of these shows us the ice-ship ‘Triton,’ of 
Krageroe, ia Norway, whose skipper says, when asked (in 1884) 
what sort of winter it has been with them, “ Stormy, and plenty 
cf snow at one time, but not at all a proper winter,” and reports 
from the Western ocean an ice island two miles long by some 
950 feet thick, “‘ wandering about with no fixed course, and no 
lights upon it.” A second shows us the heavily-built ‘ Chasse- 
Marée,’ the ‘ Marie, Etoile de la Mer,’ of Tréguier, lying along- 
side the quay, on a bright morning, with her cargo of pota- 
toes, and it is a vivid sketch of both the still and the active 
life of the foreign craft that contrasts so strongly with the 
billy-boy ‘ Wideawake,’ of Goole, as she lies all snug and tidy 
for Sunday, with a sedate, hard-looking woman sitting reading 
on the break of the little raised deck aft, while the sleepy 
notes of a psalm-tune come from an accordion somewhere down 
below. Between the Yorkshire billy-boy and the picturesque 
Dutch galliot, there is, the author tells us, a strong family like- 
ness. Bothare built with a view to inland navigation, and their 
length and breadth are regulated by the size of certain canal 
locks, The billy-boys are now nearly the only clinker-built 
vessels of any size left, ‘“ the overlapping edges of their planks 
reminding us of the way the Viking ships were built, thus 
giving greatest amount of strength with least weight of 
material.” Here is one of the latter, taken from a chapter 
headed “The Old Wherry ”:— 

“On the open seashore, A 1 for twelve years is not the lot of the 
fishing-boat. The tug of the capstan, and the grind of the beach, 
when she is run upon it, deep laden with nets, fish, or crab-pots, 
together with the bang of the athwart-shore seas, when each landing 
is more like a miniature shipwreck than an arrival at the desired 
haven, soon prove destructive, and such boats become ‘ nail-sick,’ as 
sailors say, and leaky long before they are rotten. Pickled, as it 
were, by the continual wash of the salt sea-spray, years after sea 
life is over, you see them cut in halves serving as roofs for sammer- 
houses or cabins, where the beachmen stow all that mysterious mass 
of lumber and confusion known to them as ‘gear.’ It is no longer a 
boat. Mose, with houseleek and grass, are growing on earth collected 
in the seams of the grey, weathered elm planks, cracked patches of 
old tar telling dark upon them. Like the veteran owners, such sea 
boats are condemned to spend a green, though not an entirely useless 
old age, ashore; still pretty sound in plank and timbers, but not 
strong enough for the work. ‘Not much the matter, thank God, only 


Iwur born a little too soon,’ is a favourite expression with their 
owners,” 


time en0 
r aire t 
ina boat, 


What a pleasant dawdle it would be to make acquaintance 
with the ferry at which the sea-painter’s friend Peter works, 
and to observe his nice conduct of the ‘Nil Desperandum,’ 
formerly ‘The Shah of Persia,’ but renamed in consequence of 
her having unluckily capsized and drowned Peter's father and 
uncle, under the grander style. Ferrymen are now almost as 
tare as old hackney and stage coachmen, and a very typical 
ferryman Peter must be, “ living on year after year in the same 
old canvas trousers and faded jersey, never seeming to get wet, 
let it rain or blow ever so hard, yet so full of salt spray that 
there is always a charming seaweedy moisture about him on the 
hottest summer day.” The “ quality ” seldom come by the way of 
Peter's ferry, and the “ fares” who do the mile and a half voyage 
ia his boat of immemorial age (for it was ‘The Duke of York’ 
before it became ‘The Shah of Persia,’ and it was not young in 
the ducal days), are mostly drovers, gipsies, pedlars, poachers, 
tramps, tinkers, sailors and soldiers and their companions, who 
bring With them the most various aud incongruous articles 
imaginable. It is evident that Mr. Leslie has been a good 
Customer to Peter, or he never could have given us so humorous 








a description of the ferryman’s method of beguiling the tedium 
of the voyage by a graphic account of the drowning of his 
relatives, and how, after the accident, “all as the best of glasses 
could discern was the butcher-boy and his tray, to which he 
stuck until such time as he were picked up.” Peter upon the 
verdict of the coroner’s jury on the melancholy occasion is very 
fine :—“And the crowner, he told the jury as sat upon ’em after 
the bodies was found, that their werdict must be accidental 
death and no one to blame, being the wisitation of Providence; 
which no doubt he were right enough there; but I says as how 
the wisitations of Providence is sometimes so wery perculiar, 
perticler in puffy weather, and takes wallable lives of igsperienced 
watermen like they was, while a butcher-boy saves hisself on his 
tray.” 

The chapters on “ Mackerel-Fishing off Sidmouth,” on “ Drift- 
ing for Herring,” on “ Sprats and Spratting,” with the curiously 
peaceful-looking drawings that illustrate these subjects, on 
“Yachts New and Old,” on “ Boat-Trawling for Amateurs,” 
and “‘ Boating as a Poor Man’s Pastime,” are full of interest, 
suggestion, and quaint, leisurely, pictorial effect; but if we 
are to choose among the contents of a hook from which we could 
not spare anything, we shall select for especial praise and 
repeated reading the author’s delightful chapter on “ Some 
Pleasures and Pastimes of Animals;” his account of “ A very 
common littie dog” (sold as a “ model marstiff,” but more than 
worth the money as an imposition), with its introduction to Jim, 
“an old and not over-amiable tom-cat, and one that had hitherto 
led a dogless life ;” and lastly, the chapter on “ Cormorants.” He 
gives a curious description of those voracious birds, detested 
by the fisherman, of their wonderful powers of diving, and their 
extreme wariness. Owing to these marvellous gifts, Mr. Leslie 
holds that the cormorant (or “ shag’’) is not, nor ever will be, 
much dependent upon Acts of Parliament for his preservation, 
“ Skippers of sailing barges,” he says, “and other small coasters 
uearly always carry a rusty musket or an old muzzleloader 
slung handy under their companion-way, and there are always 
plenty of idle gunners Jounging about round the coast; and you 
have only to ask one of these gentlemen how many shags he 
has killed during the last ten years, to get an idea of the 
cormorant’s power of taking care of himself.” 


SIR HERBERT EDWARDES.* 

Tur important services, political and military, rendered to his 
country by this distinguished officer are well worthy of per- 
manent record, connected as they were with a very eventful 
period of the history of our Indian Empire; and his character 
was of so high an order that it is well that a knowledge of it 
should be given to the public; but we cannot think it desirable 
that the Memorials—for Lady Edwardes does not pretend to 
have written a biography—should occupy two large volumes, 
distended by lengthy reports of speeches at public meetings, 
dissertations on Indian policy, and even the history of the 
Koh-i-noor, as given to us long ago in the columns of the Ties. 
It is a pity that no friendly editor should have been at hand to 
eliminate many pages from the writer’s voluminous manuscript. 
Nevertheless, the patient reader will tind the book interesting, 
for the man himself is well brought before us, as are also his 
intimate friends, who were some of the most prominent per- 
sonages during the Mutiny and the years that preceded and 
followed it, for Edwardes had the good-fortune first to be ap- 
pointed Aide-de-Camp to the Commander-in Chief, Sir Hugh 
Gough, and almost immediately after to be chosen by Sir Henry 
Lawrence as Assistant-Resident at Lahore. We use the term 
good-fortune not as implying either patronage or favouritism— 
Edwardes had prepared himself carefully for such posts by the 
study of the different languages of India, and the “ Brahminee 
Bull Letters” soon made it evident that his knowledge of the 
condition and requirements of our great Dependency was 
thorough and comprehensive—but not often does it fall to the 
lot of undoubted merit to gain such speedy appreciation, and 
so large a field for the exercise of great powers. 

Edwardes belonged to an old Welsh family, his father, who 
was a clergyman, and who died when Herbert was four years old, 
being the second son of Sir John Cholmondeley Edwardes, eighth 
baronet of Shrewsbury. The boy was, with his two brothers, at 
first taken care of by his grandmother, the Dowager Lady 
Edwardes, but soon adopted by another near relative, Mrs. Hope, 


* Memorials of the Life and Letters of Mojor-General Sir Herbert Edwardec, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1., 4c. By bis Wife. 2 vols. Loudov: Kegan Paul and Co, 
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of Netley, Shropshire, so that his early home was but a few 
miles from his birthplace, Frodesley. His schooldays were 
passed at Richmond, in Surrey, and he afterwards attended 
classes at King’s College, working hard at modern literature, and 
coming forward as a prominent member of the “debating society.” 
Charles Kingsley, FitzJames Stephen, and Nassau Senior were 
among his friends at this time ; but his most intimate associate 
was Cowley Powles, the loving intercourse between these kindred 
spirits being only interrupted by death. To this friend are 
written some of the letters that afford the best glimpses into 
Edwardes’s inner life. 


He spent his twenty-first birthday at sea, on his way to 
India; but the life for which he afterwards appeared to be sin- 
gularly adapted was by no means that of his choice. He wanted 
to go to Oxford, and to study for the bar,—study, rather than 
the legal profession itself, being the attraction. His guardians, 
however, disapproved of this course, and finding himself reduced 
to an irksome state of inaction, Herbert Edwardes applied to Sir 
Richard Jenkins, an old friend of his family, and easily obtained 
a “direct appointment” to India, although he looked upon the 
going thither as nothing less than exile. But having determined 
upon the step, he threw himself eagerly into his new career. His 
first letter to his friend Powles gives a capital description of his 
early experiences of Indian life, and he frankly states that its 
evils, like most other evils, were much greater at a distance, 
its comforts exactly the reverse; while he shows himself keenly 
appreciative of the kindnesses so freely offered, and of the sights 
and sounds that delighted him on his way to Kurnal, where his 
regiment, then called the Ist Bengal Fusiliers, was encamped. 

Five years later, as Aide-de-Camp to Sir Hugh Gough, he 
takes part in the Battle of Moodkee, is severely wounded, and 
only recovers in time to be beside his chief at Sobréon, the last 
engagement of the Sikh campaign. It was then that Colonel, 
afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence undertook the post of Resident 
at the Sikh Court, in the fall belief that he would be able 
to teach that corrupt Government how to build up an 
empire by ruling wisely, and selected Edwardes, Becher, 
Nicholson, Abbott, Taylor, Lake, McGregor, Cocks, Lumsden, 
George Lawrence, and Bowring to aid him in the task, 
The first-named he placed in the position of a private secre- 
tary, and for many months the two lived and worked together, 
so that Edwardes always liked to call Sir Henry “the 
father of his public life.’ In a few years came the annexation, 
and Henry Lawrence, as President of a Boapiwes the virtual 
ruler of the Punjab, free to make his own laws and give his own 
rules and orders to his subordinates. ‘ What days those were !” 
writes one of these assistants. ‘“ How Henry Lawrence would 
send us off to great distances,— Edwardes to Bunnoo, Nicholson 
to Peshawur, Abbott to Hazara, Lumsden somewhere else, &c. ; 
giving us a tract of country as big as half of England, and 
giving us no more helpful directions than these, ‘Settle the 
country ; make the people happy; and take care there are no 
rows!” The generosity of the leader, his high aims, and the 
strong personal influence he exercised over his chosen band of 
helpers, secured him honest and chivalrous service. Lady 
Edwardes does not fail to contrast unfavourably the 7ed tape 
government of our day with the time when, under a despotic 
Governor-General, each ruler had power and responsibility, 
and was able to bring his personal individuality into play. 
The distingnished services of Edwardes on the Punjab frontier, 
where he defeated Moolraj in two pitched battles, shut him up 
in his fort, and kept him at bay till the army could be assembled, 
justly won for him many honours both in India and at home. 
A “special gold medal” was struck for him, and presented by 
the Court of Directors, and he was made Brevet Major and 
C.B.; but what gratified him more than all the rest was a 
warmly appreciative letter from Lord Hardinge. His reception 
in England seems to have been exceptionally warm. ‘I came 
home,” he says, ‘for peace and repose, and tind a campaign of 
hospitality.” Everywhere people strove with each other to do 
him honour; yet his exertions at that time were but the 
beginnings of his career. Having married, he returned to 
India as Deputy-Commissioner of Jullundur, and had passed 
but fifteen months in that quiet, rural country, “ busy in bring- 
ing justice and security into the homes of the people, protect- 
ing the weak and the oppressed, and punishing the evil and the 
tyrannous,” when he was removed first for a short time 
to Hazara, and then sent to succeed the murdered Colonel 
Mackeson as Commissioner and Governor-General’s Agent 
on the Peshawur Frontier, and it was in this latter position 





that he did his greatest work. Au oflcer, Dr, & oa 


of the Guides, has declared that he displayed nothing ] uhar, 
genius in dealing with the hostile and independent tribe 
district, and a genius guided by deep Christian pring} : of 
his thoughtful expression and patient way of listenice oe 
natives assured them of his sympathy and gained their cual a 
His first object was to bring about a friendly f eeling with Cal wre 
he seems to have perceived almost by inspiration how nee “ed 
to us an alliance with that country would afterwards ri. 
and to Edwardes alone is due the initiative and the carryj A 
of the treaty with Dost Mohammed, that stood us later Mn out 
good stead, and the credit of which has so often been ona 
given to Mr. John, afterwards Lord, Lawrence, Then cam + 
beginning of the Mutiny, and it is curious to pie ih 
many letters in which Edwardes tried to force Upon he 
chief the conviction of the seriousness of the rebellion ; 
the necessity of determined action before he could pn 
permission to raise the native levies that were, conjoint 
with the alliance with the Afghans, the saving of = 
Punjab. This portion of the book brings back to vs vividly 
that time of deadly terror when every native might he / 
concealed foe. 

Strongly, very strongly, does he condemn the policy that 
has withheld the teaching of true religion, while it. hag 
encouraged not merely Mahometanism, but also idolatry ; ang 
both in India and at home he gave his earnest Support to mis. 
sionary effort, for he was emphatically a good man, whose religion 
was his very life. Yet, notwithstanding this, or in a certaiy 
sense because of it, his views on those points were unhappily 
very narrow. ‘To any one calling himself Protestant, no matter 
what strange doctrine he might hold, Edwardes would extend 
the right hand of fellowship; but the Ritualist or the Romanist 
was without the pale, in fact, not recognised as a Christian a 
all; and of the heroic labours of Catholic missionaries he has 
not one word to say,—they are absolutely ignored in these pages, 
With Edwardes’s ideas, his lament over the absence of discipline 
in the Church of England comes upon us with comic effect, 

He was, however, a man of mark, and from the many testie 
monies to his worth which Lady Edwardes bas gathered together, 
we may take one:—“ Judged merely by his years, his life had 
been a short one; but it was crowded with events. He was ever 
in the thick of action, and he died at the age of forty-nine, wor 
out and broken down; having done more work than many dis. 
tinguished men who have lived a quarter of a century longer, 
mo eee India has produced many great men, some of whom, in 
the course of along career, may have done more for their coantry, 
but there were few upon whom the stamp of genius was more 
visibly impressed than upon Sir Herbert Edwardes.” 





“THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG.’* 

Tue heroine of this touching and clever story is one of the 
class of human beings of whom we say they have had “no 
chance.” We all know people who belong to that class, and we 
find them sometimes among those who are seemingly girt about 
with the sanctions and securities of home and kindred, but who 
are in reality of the number of the “ disinherited.”” The majority 
are, indeed, to be found among the poor: on the other hand, 
there are cases in which poverty has proved to be the very best 
of chances, but these are exceptional cases; in them the 
natural endowments of the individual have conquered circum 
stances. Men who have had “ no chance” are probably known 
tousall. They are more readily discerned than those women 
who, being equally in disgrace with fortune, dwell in decencies 
which hide them from the cold, general observation of the world, 
and do not “go to the bad” before its face. To this division of 
the chanceless ones belong the victims of domestic tyranny and 
ruthless selfishness, of the heartlessness that withers the young, 
and the godlessness that ignores the soul and its destinies; 
sufferers after the fashion that Thackeray has described withall 
his poignant precision. 

The story before us is that of a girl brought up among 
surroundings of the most despicable, though outwardly 1 
spectable, kind, and those surroundings are depicted with keen 
and merciless ability. The author wants to create interest 10 
her unlucky heroine, to awaken pity for her, to ward off blame; 
and she fully succeeds. All her portraits have life, but the 
most vivid of them all is that of the vile old woman, Lady 
Walrond, whose three grand-daughters are brought up by her to 





* The King Can Do No Wrong: a Novel. By Pamela Sneyd. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 
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d hear every thing thatis most unfit for them to see and hear, 
“ hose jndividual history is as uncdifying as her personal 
“ atl and habits. Here is one paragraph of the four pages 
‘ high Lady Walrond is described, without being over- 
vit ificiently indicates what sort of chance Hilda 


ibed. It sv : 
desribe est of her three grand-daughters, had in life :— 


Fairfax, the young 

«Lady Walrond was a tall, gaunt woman, with the kind of face 

5 oee sets one speculating upon what it could have been like 
that was young. 1b was so difficult to believe that that face had 
ope young, and it looked all the older now for the desperate 
= made to conceal the ravages that time had wrought. Old 

7 le shuddered when they looked at it, asking themselves whether 

+, was possible that they, too, could be like that, without being aware 

a be fact; young pecple turned away from it in aversion and dis- 

: st; and children—to a child—howled whenever they were told to 

and speak to Lady Walrond. Like Madame de Sabran, Lady 

Walrond feared nothing in this world but the truth, ‘ which is almost 

always sad, and leaves no consolation behind it.’ ”’ 

The Fairfax girls are cleverly drawn; Netty, with her mischief- 
making ways and false eyes; Doe, with her vigilant self-interest 
and pradent observance ef appearances, her tenacious ambition, 
destined to succeed, and her cold heart; Hilda, with her ignorant 
impalses, her romantic ideas, her craving for sympathy, and her 
fear of her household tyrants. Equally cleverly drawn is Mrs. 
Ormsby, the friend who addresses Lady Walrond as “ Selina,” 
and is addressed by her as “ Annette,” talks scandal in the 
hearing of the girls freely on Sunday—c/fter service, and con- 
siders her dear friend lost beyond redemption because she 
declines to go to church and dine on cold pie on the Sabbath. 
Concerning Annette, her friend Selina remarks :— 

“¢She must have inherited her father’s taste for martyrdom. He 

was wretched with Lady Jane, but he took her back three times. 
After the third time she never asked his permission to return, but 
came and went as she chose.’ So from early girlhood the Fairfaxes 
had been familiar with the fact that there were wives who came and 
went as they pleased, that there were weak husbands, and that their 
grandmother considered the observance of Sunday both irksome and 
foolish.” 
Hilda is that one of the luckless girls consigned by their father’s 
death to the tender mercies otf Lady Walrond who has no 
chance. No one loves her, no one respects her youth and pre- 
sumable innocence; she hears the loose talk of the vilest society 
—that of the fashionable world of this present period—and 
when, at sixteen, she falls madly in love with “ Bertrand Du 
Guesclin,” otherwise Captain Ivo Bruce, to whom she has never 
spoken, and whom she studies in church, her infatuated admira- 
tion being increased by her overhearing her grandmother and 
“Annette” (Mrs. Ormsby) discussing the coustancy of his attach- 
ment to a certain beautiful Mrs. Barry. ‘How dim and 
mysterious and interesting it all sounded! A married lady, 
too! Perhaps Bertrand would shoot him, or run his sword 
through him, and deliver the lady from a cruel bondage.” In 
addition to all this perversion, the girl knows that the Lord 
Feygate who is a constant visitor, and on all occasions the 
counsellor of her grandmother, has stood in an eqnivocal rela- 
tion to her in past years; and, in short, there is nothing but 
hard, heartless, cynical sin all around the ignorant and uncared- 
for girl, Hilda has “ no chance.” 

The story is, as we have already said, touching and clever ; but 
itcertainly is not pleasant, and the kind of knowledge of the 
sayings and doings of absolutely unprincipled men and women 
which it reveals is not enviable. We cannot but think that the 
author draws the dissolute and worthless men who, with one 
exception, and that a contemptibly weak person, fill the male 
riles in her story, a little too coarsely. What is most clever is 
the author’s delineation of Mrs. Barry, and the utter delusion 
concerning her which Captain Bruce is under. She is an 
absolutely selfish, worthless, base creature, who has no thought 
of anything but pleasure, fine clothes, lots of presents, and 
compliments; in short, the gratification of her passions, the 
strongest of them being vanity. She is always exquisitely 
dressed when “the Sunday-afternoon lot” are admitted to her 
luxurious drawing-room, and this is Ivo Bruce’s notion of her:— 

“He was under the impression that his Florence was very unhappy, 
and that she would have infinitely preferred poverty—with him for 
her constant companion—to a life of ease aud luxury with the occa- 
sional infliction of Mr. Barry’s society. He cherished many delusions 
about Florence, but this belief in her capacity for self-sacrifice was 
the most extraordivary of all, as she had done absolutely nothing to 
laspire it,” 

There is skill in the drawing of this woman's character, in 
the treatment of her relations with Bruce and their influence 
upon the fate of others, and in the unforced contrast between 
the admired and guilty woman of the world, a creature who 





deserves the abhorrence of the society which Hatters her, and 
the impulsive girl, still strangely innocent, despite her sur- 
roundings and the perverse notions with which only she has beeu 
inspired, who loves with single-hearted devotion the selfish pro- 
fligate, crowned by her fancy as the king who can do no wrong. 

There is much brilliancy in this novel, and yet it is a melan- 
choly one; there is powerful interest, but of a depressing 
kind. Hilda Fairfax, with whom one feels provoked at first, 
and mentally appraises as a little fool, grows upon one’s liking, 
until one follows the course of her wretched story with a sad 
heart. And when that story is ended, and she is dead, and the 
one man whom she had loved to the death talks lightly of her 
“ flirtations,’’ one feels real anger with a real vileness. The 
writer who produces that sentiment has achieved a success. 
The bitter taste of the book is generally present; but there are 
fine passages of pathos in it too, and the writer’s ability is 
undeniable. Her views of life are hard; but of the sort of life 
which she depicts, they are just. She puts into Lord Feygate’s 
mouth the explanation of Hilda’s infatuation and its result :— 

‘*Her end was shipwrecked against the rock of the impossible. 
She would ask from people what was not theirs to bestow: truth 
from the false, strength from the weak, fidelity from the unfaithful, 
warmth and tenderness from the cold and the hard-hearted; and tothe 
end of her days she conld never realise that the perfect bliss of one 
human being at the hands of another, is a thing that this life has not 
to give.” 

CURRENT LITERATURE. 
_ a oe = 

Portry.—Antonius: a Dramatic Poem. By J. C. Heywood. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)--Mr. Heywood, who has already 
found a subject in “ Herodias,” gives us here what may be called a 
continuation. Salome, the heroine of his drama, is Herodias’s daughter, 
and is identified at the same time with the Salome of the Gospels, 
one of the faithful women who ministered to Christ. Then he brings 
on his stage one Kaliphilas, who is the Wanderiug Jew, and is repre- 
sented as having on his soul the additional guilt of having, for love of 
Salome, acted as the executioner of the Baptist. The scene itself is 
laid in Britain, and the time is that at which Aulus Piautias conquered 
Caractacus. This is a somewhat bizarre mixture of persons and 
places. Mr. Heywood, by employing it, does not do justice to his 
undoubted powers. And there is the same crudity in his expression 
as there is in his conception of his subject. Thero is often a certain 


vigour in his language, as, for instance, when he writes :— 















“ Thou from the thorny scrub, Experiences, 
With lacerated hands hadst Wisdom croppe}, 
But countedst not thy truits.” 


—or, again, p. 31 :— 

** Yea, far as ! 
From where, by Phoebus over 
In blushes Lideth, stripped of 
‘To Hesperus, who readornet! b 
His amber shield and zenith re 
Forbidding me to} From polar st 
Where, in the voiceless cold of winter nig 
Pale, phantom conflagrations sweep the ski 
To where, with feet on Afric’s either shore 
Old Atlas, sighing, holdet up the heavens.’ 

















But it is seldom indeed that we get as many lines free from soma 
decided break-down either in sense or sound, The drama, however, 
has a certain attraction about it. The action moves quickly on, and 
stirs the reader, who generally, it must be allowed, finds poems of 
this kind anything but easy to get through. A Heart's Obsession, 
and other Poems. By Robert Steggal!l. (Elliot Scock.)—The principal 
poem in this volume labours under the disadvantage of an affected 
title and an unhappy metre, which, however, sometimes produces a 








happy line, as, e.g.:— 





* My morning prayer almost a psalm, my evensonz onl 





The poem, too, has not its meaning and purpose sufficiently obvious 
for the ordinary reader, who will scarcely be prepared to give it a 
carefal study. Mr. Steggall is at his best where ho has a simple sub- 
ject to sketch, as, for instance, in ‘‘ From My Portfolio,” a pleasing 
little picture of a Normandy village. We could willingly give his 





elaborate studies of emotion for the simple picturesqueness of tha 


following :— 

“The town—a village, save in flattering 
Lies hidden at our feet, excey 
And@ glowing villas that so st 
The livelong summer halfway up th H 
Each in its pleasaunce, and above whose 
Soft curls a filmy azure frum below 
Nanught higher, save yon chapel at the top— 
Up whither by what desultory ways, 

Some as at timorous distance from the brink, 
Others so near, as bent on gazing o'er, 

Down the sheer strata of the precipi e, 
Those zigzag path'ets lead !—a toy-like shrine, 
Albeit to hearts sea-weary, wafting howe, 
Giad landmark many a league.” 


And here is another little piece which has something of the same 
charm :— 












“A Sparrow, 
Little cock puff Pepys-sparrow, free-born cit, 
Amid the dear o'd hauuts and customed woys 
Content to pass the measure of thy days, 







































































Full happy on the gntter rim to sit, " 
Preening thy dusky plumes, cr frequent flit, 
To take the meal, and chirrup give for praise, 
All times and seasons, be it month of May’s, 


Or Lent, and just the Jeanest part of it! 
The wide, wide world before thee, free to fly ; 
Forth to the wonds or groves, and breathe the air 
Of Heaven untainted, feast on daint‘er fare, 
And scenes more beautiful behold, than now, 
Yet is thy chooring here to live and die ;— 
Of men what myriads no more wise than thou 


—Was Lost ani is Found, by the Bishop of Bedford (Wells, 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.), is a touching story told in verse, which 
does justice to its pathetic meaning of an outcast brought back from 
sin and shame.—— Songs of Slespy Hollow. By Stephen Henry Thayer. 
(G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) —These are mostly verses of the kind which 
need the glow of personal feeling to give them life, and this, of course, 
is what every subject does not supply. When this is present and the 
writer has a theme which suits him, he expresses himself with much 
felicity. Here is the best specimen we can find :— 


“SanrorD R. GIFFORD. 
Stilled is his pulse; his deft rizht hand 
Is nerveless, that so oft had played 
With the soft tints of Orient-land, 
With the we'rd dream of sun and shaGe, 


Love-like, he worked in wizard ways: 
From dying halos in the west 
He wove an amber with the rays 
That crowned the ovean’s surging crest. 
Not hie the veil of night and death, 
Nor his the tempest’s awfal strife ; 
He caught the emile in nature’s breath, 
And touched it with illumined Jive, 


His was the master’s touch, and his 
The secret, subtle sense to tind 
Earth’s mutable realities 
Transfigured in the raptured mind. 
The alchemy cf ether-fire, 
The seven prismatic hues, to him 
Were strains from some Eolian lyre, 
Or voicings of some mystic bymn, 


L.ke the true poet, in his thouzht 
An idy] dawned, and, f.ncy free, 

The visi. ned revery, inly wrought, 
Shone outward over land and se: 


For, ere the colors knew his art, 
Or had expreszed bis lightest theme, 
He s1w them blended in his beart, 
And kuew the picture in the dream, 
But now, alas! when Natore crowns 
Tbe Autumn with its dyiug flame, 
The monrning world, unfeigning, owns 
The star: ed lustre of his name.” 
if Mr. Thayer could always write like this, he would have no mean 
place among poets of the day. Orpheus, and other Poems. By 
Alfred Emery. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Emery has a fair 
notion of writing verses—ouly that “there” and “ sepulchre,” 
‘‘ meadow ” and “shadow,” are not allowable rhymes --but to write 
verses is but one step towards being a poet. There is needed some- 
thing to say beyond the commonplaces which we have all heard to 
weariness,—a scrupulous taste which, though however difficult it may 
be to find a rhyme to “ scattered,” will not admit such a nonsensical 
expression as that ‘the leaves are widely shattered” from “the weak 
grasp” of an oak ; and various other qualities which we do not find in 
Orpheus, and other Poems, A classical dictionary will tell Mr. Emery 
that it was not Dionysius who “Jed the way to India.” The 
‘Cambridge Undergraduate” who is the author of Khurtowm and 
Phither (Heywood, Manchester) found, he tells us, in his subject “an 
almost unrivalled opportanity for a writer to make his song a vehicle 
for sentiments of patriotism and the higher politics in a way that 
English verse had hardly yet attempted.” He must excuse us for 
saying that the vehicle is hardly equal to its load. If he complains 
of this criticism, let our readers jadge between us :— 








“The Lighest greatness is a people great, 
Bat yet there is anot er excellence 
Above the virtuous in’ght of auy state: 
Superiority is some offence, 
Beng gained at the inferior’s expens.2 ; 
Equality is kind to all of us 
In these last days we cuunt the statement good 
That all men have a common brotherhood, 
And nations are not otherwise than thus,” 





Sonnets, Sacred and Secular. By Clara Swain Dickins. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.)—The author is apparently unequal to any form of 
verse, much less to so difficult a form as the sonnet. It will be enough 
to quote the following :— 
** Why make you such ado, and weep to know 
Short separation ? Do you ever lie 
Prostrate in overwhelming sorrow by 
The door of your chila’s chimber? Do you bow 
As in despondency,” &c. 

——Lines, Grave and Gay. By W. Eldred Warde. (Field and Tuer.) 
—The “gay ”’ lines are better than the “grave.” They are of the 
quality that would suit a not too exacting album. Songs of 
Perseverance, by Esther Wiglesworth (Nisbet and Co.), is a volume 
of devotional verse, consisting of a bymn for every day in the month, 
with five more for the Sundsys. These hymns are simple and devout 
compositions, always in excellent taste, and sometimes, as in “ Early 
Celebration,” rising into genuine poetry. ted Roofs, und other 
Poems. By George T. Coster. (Elliot Stock.)—There is a touch of 
reality about some of the verse in this little volume which gives it a 
certain distinction, and raises it above the level of the commonplace. 
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“The Church Steps,” 
better still,— 






suggested by a well-known Spot in Whi 





“* Two centuries of steps, and then 
_.. A field of graves ! 
With many a sculptured tale of mcn 
Lost in the waves, 


You climb and climb, with her 

A seat for breath, wae then 
To find amid the loftier air 

A realm of death, 


And thus it is with human life— 
en toil to rise. 
And lo! above the straim and strife 
A graveyard lies, 


Two centuries of steps, and then 
Amid the graves, 
A holy house that tells to men 
Of Him that saves. 
O weary men, and women worn, 
That there have found, 
And find, bright hints of heavenly morn 
On earthly ground ! 7 . 
And so atop the steps of Time, 
f climbed aright, 
Heaven’s glad and everlasting chime 
And home of light.”’ 
——We have also received The Poems of Francis Heywood Warder 
with a notice by Dr. Vanroth (Blackwood and Son).—The Fall, 
Granada, and other Poems, by 8. Liddell Mathers (Williams and 
Strahan).—Selda: a Tragedy, by Benjamin George Ambler (Elio; 
Stock).—Tecumseh : « Drama, by Charles Moir (Chapman and Hall) 


—Undercurrent and Afterglow, by Maurice Arden (Bell and Sons), 
























The Industrial Situation and the Question of Wages: @ Study in 
Social Physiology. By J. Schoenhof. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Londoo 
and New York.)—This book, one of the “ Questions of the Day ” series, 
is mainly concerned with American industry; its most importax; 
branches are handled separately, and generally in comparison with 
the corresponding mannfactures of Western Europe. The work has 
grown out of the intention, in the first instance, of “ merely 
criticising the misconceptions under which the great questions of 
the day were held by the political powers” and the authorities 
generally. ‘The fact that the American labourer earns more than 
the European is still taken as an indication of our inability to com. 
pete in neutral markets, or in our own markets, without the aid of q 
protective tariff.” The main object of the treatise is to prove what 
“is usually overlooked, viz., that the labour price by the piece, the 
only price, the only wage value, which concerns us, may bea 
relatively low one, while earnings are high ; and that countries whos 
productiveness of labour has attained the highest potency, are those 
whose earnings and wages are highest; and that, inversely, low 
wages and low productiveness go hand in hand.’’ The arguments 
by which these propositions are supported are ofcen based on calcala- 
tions and statistics, drawn from muy diffarent quarterz, and certainly 
deserving of the study and attention bestowed on them, whatever wa 
may think of the conclusions deduced from them. The reader of the 
modern political economy will hardly be surprised to find some of 
the old foundations of the science discussed, if not discarded. An 
onslaught is made in the preface, as follows:—“ Capital is usualy 
taken as the employer of labour. The employer, however, is 4 
person entirely independent of capital. He uses capital, either his 
own, or borrowed capital, or no capital at all, and still he is the 
employer of labour. Asan employer, as an organiser, he earnsal 
the net profits of enterprise, whether productive or distributive.’ 
Among “Economic Truths Disproven by Facts,” will be found s 
confutation of the theory of rent and of the Malthusian theory of 
population. A short extracs or two will indicate the lines of 
‘argument :—“The teachings of Malthus, Ricardo, and their followers 
were based on inverted views. Malthus’s conception was that of 
an insular pedagogue, who could not conceive the continuity of supply 
of corn, &2., to be derivable from soils outside the narrow limits of 
a country, even if the soil of the country should not yield 
enough to supply the food for an increasing population.” A table 
is appended, presenting the most populous countries of Europe 
as the richest per cupita. As regards rent, the reasoning ransis 
this wise :--“‘The whole situation is reversed since the price of lan 
in Australia and America determines the land tenure in England. 

..... Rent cannot be paid for land, when free land comes in fre 
competition with rent land.” Similarly :—“ The doom of English and 
Irish landlordism is a foregone conclasion, pronounced and decided 
upon, not by a committee of foolish terrorists and dynamiters, bat by 
the peaceable settlers upon free and cheap lands at 5,000 to 10,00) 
miles distant from the manorial estate.’? We are eutirely unable 
see how the inclusion of a larger area alters the case for Ricardo’s 
abstract doctrine of reut. Free land at great distances may com? 
into competition, but the produce of the free land must pay the cos 
of transport and of export. 


























































We have received another volume of the Gentleman's Magazitt 
Library, edited by George Laurence Gomme (Elliot Stock). This 
volume is the second and concluding part of the subject “ Arcbe- 








ology,” containing, we may remind onr readers, a classified collectio® 
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p + contributions made to the magazine from 1731 to 1868. 
of — Stone-Circlee,” ‘ British,” “ Karly Anglo-Saxon,” and 
— olan Antiquities,” are the chief contents.——We may 
5 a the third volame of Book-Lore: a Magazine Devoted to 
meotion # Literature (same publisher), full, we need hardly say, of 
si d interesting information.—tThe sixth volume of the New 
carious wn Bail ion of Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard Furness 
enue incott, Philadelphia, U.S.A.), contains Othello. Various 
(. . vi jeckutes, and exegetical and illustrative notes, gathered 
—, numerous commentators who have handled the great 
- |, together with the text of the “First Folio,’ make up 
sree” edition. We wish it the success and favour which 
7 well deserves, observing with regret that the editor speaks with 
pe of the appearance of a seventh volume. 

The seventeenth volume of the Proceedings of the Royal Colonial 
Institute (Sampson Low and Co.) contains, as usual, interesting 
‘ and discussions ; among them, Sir George F. Bowen on “ The 
federation of the British Empire,” Mr. F. B. Labilliere on “ Imperial 
federation,” Mr. G. F. Young (a paper followed by a peculiarly 
ralaable discussion, in which representatives of many Colonies took 
part) and Captain J. C. B. Colomb on “‘ Imperial Defence.” 

Fresh-Water Fishes of Europe. By'H. G. Seeley. (Cassell and Co.) 
—Messrs. Cassell make in this volume an interesting and valuable 
addition to the series of works on natural history published by them. 
British fishes are pretty well known to most of us, but there is much 
yet strange in the fish-lore of other countries. All this is fully 
supplied, and Professor Seeley claims with justice that in this volume 
the freah-water fishes of Europe are systematically described for the 
first time.” The work is copiously and excellently illustrated. 

An interesting little volume, showing how much good work is being 
done in an unpretending way, is The Directory of Girls’ Societies, 
Clubs, and Unions. By 8. F. A. Caulfield. (Griffiths, Farran, and 
Co.)—One may smile at “ Early-Rising ” Societies, the members of 
which voluntarily fine themselves a penny or twepence if they fail 
tobe “down,” say at 8 a.m.; or at an ‘ Early-Going-to-Bed Club” 
(the particulars are, unhappily, not given) ; but the idea of voluntary 
association in aepiring, however humbly, to an ideal, is unquestionably 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Me. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. | 
HE EXPOSITOR for OCTOBER, price 1s. 


ConTENTS. 
THE Lire AND Works OF HEINRICH Ewatp. By Professor T. K. Cheyne, D D 
Some GLEANINGS FROM St. Perer's Haavest Fiesty. By Right Rev. W. 


Alexander, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
= REVISED VERSION.—THE Book or Jos. By Professor A. B. Davidson, D.D., 


Tue Practical Errects O¥ THE PEACE OF Cuars2, THE WorpD Or CaRist, AND 
THE Name OF CurisT. (Col. iii., 15-17.) By Rev. Alesander Maclaren, D.D. 

Tue Boox or Zecuarian. By Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. 

Brevia :—On Rev. i., 14. By Rev. W. H. Simcox, M.A.—Notes and News. 
London: Hopper and Srovenrton, 27 Paternoster Row. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tLe above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs 
RANSOM, BOUVERIKE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In December next there 

will be an EXAMINATION for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION SCHOLAR.- 
SHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum ea:h, tenable with any other Scholarship, 
except House Scholarships, during continuance at theSchool. These Scholarship 
are confined to the sons of clergymen, being nomiuces of Life Governors.—App! ; 
to the BURSAR. 











ATIN and GREEK. — Certificated } AVEN a A OLLEGE, 


successful HEAD MASTER teaches LATIN and 
GREEK by CORRESPONDENCE, Beginners read 





ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will bean ELECTION in OCTOBER, L830, 

to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates 
must be under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 18°6.—Yor 


and translate (with great accuracy) Cesar and other 
easy Authors, and New Testament in Greek, in about 
seven months. Exceptionally low terms.—For full 
particulars, list of successes, &c, address, HEAD 
MASTER, Birlingham School, Pershore. 
AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Sameneges, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste, Luce Lausanne, Switzerland, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


(for LADIES’, 

8and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October 14th. 

An ADDRESS will be given on WEDNLSDAY, 
October 13th, at 3 o’clock, by Mrs, FAWCETT. 
Ladies and gentlemen admitted on the presentation 
of their visiting cards, 

eae. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 
pas YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, 
LEEDS, 

The FIFTY-SIXTH SESSION of the DEPART- 
MENT of MEDICINE will BEGIN on OCTOBER 
\st, 1886, and the THIRTEENTH SESSION of the 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and 
ARTS on OCTOBER 4th. 

; The CLASSES prepare for Professions, Commerce, 
fad the _ Universities, The Physical, Chemical, 
Mineralogical, Biological, and Engineering Labora- 
tories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Print- 
ing Rooms will be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from 
the Secretary ;— 

1, Department of Medicine. 

®. Classes in Science, Technolo y, and Arts, 

‘ Classes for Occasional and Evening Students. 

5 Classes in Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 


[XIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


The BES: BRISTOL. 
wi SESSION 1836-87 will BEGIN on OCTOBER 
- The Ool'e.e supplies for persons of either sex, 
tn ve the ordinary school age, the means of con- 
por 5 boned studies in Science, Languages, History, 
aa erature. The Chemical, Physical, Engi- 
open, fi deological, and Biological Laboratories are 
Can aily, The Engineering Department includes 
be Mechanical, Electric and Mining Engineering, 
vork beets ;and special arrangements for practical 
ia = been made with various Engineers in and 
r Bristol. Information with regard to the 
ng of Students may be obtained on application. 
Calera SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the College. 
Dont 1 de eaining full information, price 1s (by 
tion’ 8 ).—For Prospectuses and further informa- 

) apply to the REGISTRAR, 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 





The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £24 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

VHE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

. PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 
from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 
all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 
men’s sons entering for Marlborough —For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


HE NIBELUNGENLIED.— 

LECTURES on and READINGS from the 
NIBELUNGENLIED, by Prof. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., 
at the LADIES’ DEPARTMENT of King’s College, 
London, on MONDAYS, from 3 to 4. Introductory 
Lecture, Monday, October 11th, at 3 p.m.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, 
13 Kensington Square, W. 


ORRESPONDENCE TEACHING. 
—LESSONS RESUMED for GIRLS and 
OTHERS, who are studying at home, and have no 
opportunity of procuring viva voce teaching.—Pro- 
spectus on applicition.—Rev. EDWARD 8S. HOWSE, 
BA. Ashwick, Bournemouth. 


N ORNING PREPARATORY 

CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE, W. 


The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on 
TUESDAY, October 5th. 


Prospectuses forwarded on application to Miss 
WOODMAN (Mrs. George Davenport). 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 























particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Wellingto 
College, Wokingham. ae a * 
S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 





For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Eaq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, aud Head Master 
of Plymouth College 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, five-courts, cricket-field. 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded anuually to the Uni- 
versities. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL | for 

BOYS, 53 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 
S.W. Conducted by Mra. SUTTON. Thorough 
preparation for Public Schools. There i3 also an 
Elementary Class for little boys wnder seven. 
References to parents 

The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, 
September 3)th. Prospectuses, &c., on application 





**Dimneas of Sight and Blindness is frequeatiy 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


TACLES, 

Scientifically Adapted tc Strengthen and Assist tho 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H, LAURANCE, OCULI3T 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREKT. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bena. 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq,, M.P., Dr. Radclitf. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight fraa. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; % 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 











A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach 

For Heartburn and Headach> 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chem‘sts throaghovt the World. 
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Adams (W. H. D.), Bogland at War, 2 vols. 8VO wee eseeeereereeees (Remington) 25/0 
Alexander (L. , Life of, by J. Ross, cr 8vo.. ee ry 7/6 
Beale (A.), Seven Yerrs for Rachel, er ae (R.T.S 36 
Brenan (A. H.), Allured to Brighter Worlds, er 8vo (Nis bet) 2/6 
Campbell (C. c. ), Home for the Holidays, cr 8vo (Ne'son) 2.0 


-¢Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 


~ affa (V.), The School of Divine Love, 12mo ... 
. (Dean) 2/5 


Cat’s Grandmother, and other Stories, roy 8vo.. 
Christmas Card Sketch-Book, 4to ....... a ‘ “Al arion) 5/0 
Cooper (L. O.), Aunt Tabitha’s Trial, Y .(Hodder & ‘Stought mn) 36 
Ca'peper (N. C B.), Sunshine and Stream, "TRAILS Oe ed (Dean) 3/6 
Darmesteter (A.), Life of Wor ds, 12mo. (C.K. Paul & Co.) 4/6 
Discontented Donk 7p TOY STO .recsessessosserrccorsereessecesssvseerossorssesseeoors (Dean) 26 
:...(Chapman & Hall) S/0 








Drayson (A. W.), Experiences of a Woolwich Pro 

Edwards (H. S.), E amous First err Ww ations, er 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 60 
Euripides Hecnba, Notes, &e . T. White, ABIOG scesccecssscit (Longmans) 2/0 
Evans (H_ H.), St. Pant the eee ‘of Mark Xvi., 9-20, cr 8VQ......00. (Nisbet) 26 





















Flinzer (F.), Tommy Murr’s Diary, 460 ... ...ccceersseeseeeseeee ees (Meissner & Co.) 4/6 


Fraser (J.), Scotch Sermons on the Old oe »...(Hodder & Stoughton) 7.6 
Friedlander (M.), Outlines of Jewish History, ‘L2mo  aiuaeiet nena eeeNe (Longmans) 3,6 
Garrett (E ), The Family Conne i], cr 8v0 ....... w( Nisbet) 36 
** Gran,” by “ E. A. B. D.,”’ er BVO ws. ‘ (Nisbet) 2/6 
Grandmother’s Story, roy '8vo Ree aaecaicon .(Dean) 2/6 
Harrington (F.), George Merton, cr Svo ....... .(Nelson) 2/0 
Haw thorne (J.), John Parmslee’s Curse, 1: ‘(Cassell ¢ & Co.) 26 
Hope (Lady), Changed Scenes, Cl BVO .......c0cccrecscoscrccsrceseorssscoresserees (Nelson) 2/6 





(Meissner & Co.) 46 
AS. Low & Co.) 7/6 
(T. & T. Clark) 2/6 


Jaumann (K. A.), The Funny Book, 4to 
Jones (KR. R.), Heroes of Indus stry, cr 8vo.... 
Killen (W. D.), The Ignatian E pistles, cr 8vo.. 








Kleinmichel (J.), Hours of Gladmess, £00 .......6. cee ceceeeeenee ees (Meissner & Co.) 46 
Lamb (R.), An Ange ol Guest in Human Gui Svo...(Hodder & Stonghton) 50 
5 athrop (G. P.), Behind Time, 12m0 ........sceccceeeeserscsseeeeeeeees (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 

Lincoln (A.), Remi ences of, by A. T. Rice, 8vo vr — 21/0 
Little Choristers, roy 870 ..........s0coreessccserssiessees meses veer! 26 
Macduff (J. R.), "Fan ly Prayers (Mornins z), 4to . ‘(Nis bet) 5.6 
Macfarlane (M. R.), Magis of a Voice, 12mo . ep &R. Pater 36 
Mateer (8.), Gospel in South India, cr 8vo (R.T.S.) 3.6 


“URSES.) 5/0 


Moggridge (B. M. ), The Old Manuscript, cr si iy , 
cies (R.T.8.) 2/6 


Montgomery (L. L.), Minister’s Daughter, er 8vo . 
Mulholland (R.), M: arcella Grace, cr 8V0 ..........008 (C. K. Paul & CC») 6/0 
Marphy (J. B.C), Homely Words for Life’s Wayfarer s,cr 8vo (Skeflington) 36 
Niebuhr’s Heroen Griechischen, by E. 8. Buchheim, 12m0 (Oxford Univ Press) 2,0 
O’Rell (Max), Drat the Boys! er 8vo (Field & Tuer) 20 
Othmar, by ** ¢ Lda,” OF BVO on. ssccscesness-coasescadusveesaee (Chatto & Windus) 5,0 
Pennington (Canon ,, Preludes to the Reformation, cr 8vo (B T.8S.) 24 
Poole (E. T. E. ), Golden Links in a Life Chain, er 8vo.. . (Nisbet) 26 
Racine’s Esther, edited by G. Saintsbury, 12mo............ (Oxtor dd Univ. Press) 2,0 
Ripley (M. A. FP), Hidden Homes, cr 8vo ....... : Nishet) 26 
Robling (C.), Little Reasons why, i icsinccssstnankaneoneias a “(Meis ssner & Co.) 46 
Schaff (P.), 8. Augustine, Metancthon, and Neander, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 46 
Shadwell (L.), The Clevelands of Oaklands, 16mo ... ARTS.) 3/6 
Sea). “The Reader’s,” Vol. I., Svo.......... "AW. Smith) 60 
Stables (G.), On Special Service, BAByOR ‘(Holder & Stoughton) 5,0 
Stebbing (G. ), Inehes of Thought for Spare Minut Svo. (Nisbet) 2/6 
Sterndale (R. A.), Denizens of the Jungle, folio ... a (Th: acker) 
Tarring (C.), Elementary Turkish Grammar, cr 5v ne) O. ‘Kk. Paul & Co. ) 60 
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Thorne (E.), [da Nicolari, cr 8V0 .......ccccssseceersssesceenensorsaeccenences AR.T.S.) 3.6 
Trench (R. ©.), mons, New and Old, cr 8v0...........0.0006 (C.K. P, il & Co.) 6/0 
Vance (C.), The Talbury ‘Girls, OF ONO ccssnesesss venue & —.: 20 
West (F.), Live in the Sunshine, cr 8v0 ............ccccceesssseseesesseesee specs R.T.8S.) 20 


Woolf (P.), Who is Gu SURF POD: So sncecsnnksovesseses a & RR. i. ie 3/6 
Yonge (C, M.), » Modern Eelemnchs »2 vols. CY 8V0..0-..00.0- ...(Maemillan) 120 








“ 99° LIBERTY” ART TAPESTRIES 
LIBERTY CURTAINS, and ART FURNISHING _ 
= — 
ART AUTUMN *REASON, 
in NEW DESIGNS and RARE COLOURINGS, 
, % New Patterns AND COLOURED CATALOGUES, 
F A B R i C S . containing Coloured Plates, Post FREE. 
. ow = East India House, 
New Patrerxs Poct Freer. & Chesham Hous 180, REGENT STREET, W. 











— Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
EYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—-MATLOCK BANK. 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 


SMEDLEY'S. TENNANT, M.B. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Es Covered Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCE., Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a a week. 


ItOW TO USE OUR EYES > AND. HOW TO PRE: SERV VE 
THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Spegial Information about Spectacles, Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
Ey JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.R.MS., &. 


Oo U R With 55 Illustrations, price Is, cloth. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
“* How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”"—Graphic. Gives many 
E Y E S. ful hint to those who enjoy good eyes sight —_ wish to 
serve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
a wee acles.’’—Pall Mall Gazette 
CHATIO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOUN BROWNING, 65 
Strand, London, W.C. 







** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 


a i O N G A proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.’”’—Medical 

Press and Circular, 
FOR 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


N E U R A L G l A. Tongaissold at 2s 9d, 4s Gd, and 11s, 


Of all Chemists. 


APOLLINARIS, 


‘THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

**An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
crinking water.”’’—Dr Hermann WebeER, F.R.C P. 

“ Probably our tra yelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade ¢ rtain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”—-Sir Henry THompson, F.RC.S, 

“IT quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. No one 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr, 
FRANCIS Parsore, 









aaa! va aie Pal r ai: 0 
lial COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVER 
MANCHESTER, SITY, 
: § re ae 1886 87, 
incipu--J. G. GREENWOOD, L 
ARTs, SCIE NCE, and LAW DE "PARTMENT, 
is PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS 
I iis Sicccinicancchigun xeseninnnadoas . Hulme Prof. J. Strac 
Greek 3 Prof. J. G, GREENWOOD, Hit’ 


5 Prof. A. S. Witgrys, M.A » Litt. D, » LLD, 
Smith Prof. T. Norruco 1 

Prof, A.W. Warp, Litt, 0D. LE ~ he By Md, 
Hebrew and Arabic Lecturer, L. M. SraiMons, W — 

French Language and L Lecturer, Victor Kastyrr, B, 
German Language and Liter, cron - cturer, HERMAN Hager, PhD. “te 







Comparative Philclozy 
English Language......... 
English Literature .... 


History... ; rot. A. W. Mes ARD, L 
Logie, & Me “natal & Me oral ‘Ph Lilos sop? ly Pr »*, RoBs: > Aseumee B. Pe 
Political Economy......... ay : Prof. J.E. C. Musro, LL.D, L.D, 


Prof. A, Hopxisson, M.A, 

Prof. J. a C. Muxno, B.A, Te 

Specia Foarn, Bi 
; Pin roel 69 E. STEINTHAL a ™ 
Pure Mathematics «00... 00.60 » Prof, Horack Lams, M.A, BRS, 
Applied Matiematies ... Beyer Prof. A. ScHusTER, Ph.D, » FBS, 

i (Langworthy Prof. Barroug "Ste 
livid oases sictaicaerseesins oho L.D., M.A., F.R.S Want, 
prot T. H. Corr, M.A, 








Civil and Mechanical Engineering ... ) Beyer Pr of. OSBORNE I 1 
Teometrical & ecnianconnamnai Drawiug $ LU. P.R.S. REYNOLDS, Ma, 
Chemistry ...........0006 iieecuta Vacint.. 
Organic Chemistry sesccorssseocessceveseee PROF, O. SCHORLEMMBR, F.R.S, 
Tectnological Chemistry seine . Lecturer, Watson Sairn, F.C.8., F.C 
Met 0 aE Di sbcapietateden i Lecturer, W. HL GARDNER, % 
IIE snes dpesacensinceniourpasnexncenanen 2 420 mage = A. Burauarnr, Ph.D. 
ss Soyer Prof, A. MILNES MA 
— Direc dx css dod soubor rheesessacsoplewerses a — A., D.Se., ERS ESHALL, MD, 
otany Sactuencvace BEOE We O21 ILLIAMSON, 
Geology and Palwontelos ey entenees tPr f. W. Borp D LLD., FS 
Physiography .............06 os ee: sh OrD Dawkins, M.A, ER§, 
Physiology and Histology i, ‘ — Prof. WM. Strrume, MD, 
Freehand Drawing ..................+6 “Le scturer, Wat. WALKER, 


Harmony = — ical — position / CL pone a Hucur and Hesny 
ith Assistant-Lecturers in all the Principal Department 
The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES will be OPENE D vith an INTRODUO. 
TORY ADDRESS by Prof essor HORACK LAMB, M.A., F K.S., on TU TESDAY, 
October 5th, at 11.50 a.m.; and the SESSION of the E VENING CLASSES wit 
an ADDRESS by Mr. s. G&. OWE N, M A.,on MONDAY, October 11th, at 7.30 pm, 
Prospectuses of the different Depart ments — Ps 
I. DAY CLASSES 
II. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Ill, DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 
' wee EVENING CLASSES. 
—and also the Pro: spectus of Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 9 fur. 
warded on application to the Registrar. Mons, ee 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M A,, Registrar. 











e Just publis shed, post 8vo, cloth, price 2s, an 
rn : a Farmer’s Crop. By Pur Meapors 
Tayi OR, 

ConTENTS :—Introduction of Toba‘co into Europe—The Régie Nationale des 
Tabacs in France—Tobacco Cultivation in Fr ance—Sugzestions as to the Posi- 
bility of Tobacco Cuiture being introduced in Great Britain. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LetieuH Henr. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 
Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainshorough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Prist 
Room, British Museur 
Paintings, Drawings, & 
An Tilustrated Pamph! 
Fine A:t Catalogue, pp. 






carefully framed, 
with Press notices, free per post 
24, price 64, free per post. 











THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


rl 


HE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATE. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilation 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY the 
heretofore. 


Wireglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 


The ordinary dose 
» to the palate when heated or mixed with # 


efficacious and more 

equal quantity of very 
“T know nothing at al’ equal to Friedvichshall, The LONGER it is taken, 

SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.” 

Sir Henry Tuompson, F. r.R.C.S, Lond. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES aww CLOCKS 
411 Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00:3 
facture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free 
TRADE MARE. application to 


EE. DENT and CoO, 








61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, Londot. 
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DS of LONDON 
(eee CE TRAL INSTITUTION, 


S.W. 
[BITION Be oes of TECHNICAL INSTRUC. 
SPEC Mechanical, and Electrical Engineers, 
TION for O d other Manufacturers, and Teachers, 
Chee! aairection of Professor Unwin, F.RS., 
* ‘Armstrons, Ph.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fest Ayrton, F.R.S., Professor Henrici, LL.D., 
ERS spy SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 


sth. eof Instructicn, apply at Exhibition 
For et Gresham College, EC. 
Road, PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


: NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
ON CULTY of MEDICINE 
N of the FACU of ME N 
ACES on ne gig og Introductory 
., by A. E. Barker, Esq. 
Latare AION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
~ and of SCIENCE (includivg the Indian 
va De the Departments of Applied Science and 
Ls nology, aud of the Fine Arts), begins on 
TTOBER 5th. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m., by 
fessor T. E. Scratton, M.A., LL.B, Instruction 
Pro vided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science, 
A ae tuses and Regulations relating to Exhibitions, 
fe, (value £2,000), may be obtained from the College, 
t, W.C. 
Gomer SXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS EN. 
TRANCE PRIZES (Languages and Science), and 
(Gilebrist) ENGINEERING ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
TIONS, begin on September 23th; for MEDICAL 
EXHIBITIONS, September 29th. 
The School REOPENS SEPTEMBER 27th. — 
The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A, 
Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

LONDON.—Professor MORLEY will give a 
Course of THIRTY LECTURES on SHAKE. 
SPEARE’S PLAYS on MONDAYS, from 10 to 
tam, beginning on MONDAY, October llth. Fee 
for each Term of Ten Lectures, £1 1s. 

J. M, HORSBURGH, M.A., 
Secretary. 


RGAN for SALE (new), suitable for 

place of worship or private residence. Splendid 

fall, powerful, sweet tone; six stops, bourdons and 

als, 30 notes; beautifully decorated speaking 

pm Can be seen and tried at any time.—W. 

pa ang 13 Doynton Street, Dartmouth Park Hill, 
London, N. 


NTEMPERANCE. — TOWER 
HOUSE RETREAT, WESTGATF-ON-SEA, 
KENT. Licensed under the H.D. Act, 1879. The 
only establishment in the United Kingdom specially 
erected for the reception and treatment of Ladies 
and Gentlemen desirous of overcoming habits of in- 
temperance.—Address, PRINCIPAL, 


WHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
On the Sea-shore. 250 rooms. New decorations 
and farniture. Eight lawn-tennis courts, Large 
seawater swimming-bath, Private baths. Table 
d’Héte Dinner from 6 to 8 o’clock. 
Address, MANAGER, Lifracom be, North Devon. 


\ AJOR HALLETI’S PEDIGREE 
CEREALS, free to any railway station in 
Great Britain—HALLETT’S PEDIGREE SEED 
COMPANY, Limited, Brighton. Telegraphic address, 
“ Pedigree, Brighton,”* 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Py claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
___ FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825, 
Invested Funds, 6} millions sterling, 
_ Annual Revenue, £900,000. ~ 
At the division of surplus declared on May 11th, 
1986, Reversionary Bonus additions to the amount of 
£930,000 were added to Policies 
Moderate rates of premiums. Liberal conditions. 
aa” of Rates and all other information on appli- 
London : 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
cauvenrepueakivesasie £7,072,14C 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
pany’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
a most favourable terms, 
toon E DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
TT —_ and Annuities at moderate rates, 
PR arge Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
Poems 4 Sums assured on the new Participating 
pve = he declared at each valuation. Policies 
for three hy = oe of this year will participate 
~~ a lst, Leese payments in the division as at 
on NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
nde facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Lapeod Polio mntaining Policies in force.—Reviving 
ocies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 
, OFFICES. 
rerpel, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Fire yf Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcasile. 
thea newal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 
€ paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Lond plications for Agencies invited. 
on Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 











AWLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1823, 

Assets on December 31st, 1885.............00006 £5,248, 223 
Income for the Year 1885...................00008 438,476 
Amount Paid in Claims to Dec. 31st, 1885 14,536,593 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Five 
Years ending Dec. 31st, 1884......... ssiiebasiiidag 690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted ... 6,889,937 

The Expenses of Management, including Commis- 
sion, are about 4} per cent. of the Income, 

The limits of free travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced. 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life In- 
terests, Reversions, and Borough and County Rates, 
as well as on olher approved securities. 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 

— paid immediately on proof cf death and 
title. 

Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction. 

Prospectus and Form of Propozal sent on appli- 
cation to the ACTUARY. 






NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital £1,590,000 
Reserve Fund....... 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop .» 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordinar 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Suc 
— are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issne is 


060. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


“a Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 
86. 


(AUARDIAN | FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Beravumont W. Lusnock, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | John Hunter, Esq. 
usq. George Lake, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
sq. Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | John G, Talbot, Esq., 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | M.P. 
Right Hon. John G.| Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Hubbard, M.P. | 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BRowneE. 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested ss poet ...£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... vee 3,901,000 
Total Annual Income, over .. 768,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. 





CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... eee se eee ... £1,000,000 
Income ... see eco wae sci 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 





CHAIRMAN .., «. Harvie M, Farquaar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orricr—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
___ WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. Bs 
IR EC BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. , 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 








FRANCIS RAVENSRCOFT, Manager. 
March Slst, 1884, 


5? * 22> LIBRARY, 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

PrestipeNtT—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vicx-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir K. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 

Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 

and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 43. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
logue in the Press. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


OSITION of ARCHITECTURE at 
the ROYAL ACADEMY.—See the BUILDER 
for October 2nd (price 44; by post. 44d; Annual 
Subscription, 19s).—Also View of the Duomo at 
Florence, with the New Facade; St. Ignatius Church, 
Preston ; Audlem Church (restored).—Parish Church, 
Rossett.—Wvodwork, Chelvey Church.—Letter from 
Paris.—Sanitary Congress at York (further Notes).— 
The Amsterdam Gate, Haarlem.—Stone Quarries ; &c. 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos. 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
pA 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
ree. 





UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


— RY’S | Saal 
URE 
© aeeeeainimaniineas 
OCOA. 


**It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A. 
CamERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1873. 





GOLD MEDAL, ee 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





BerAND & Co’s OWN SAUCE, 
OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


Pp’ ‘ED MEATS, Also, — 


E SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PPURTLE SOUP, andJ ELLY, andother 


QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 

‘FOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—CounsE1L For THE DELICATE.—Those 
to whom seasons of changeable temperatures are pro- 
tracted periods of trial should seek the earliest 
opportunity of removing all obstacles to good health. 
This cooling Ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon 
the skin, is the most reliable remedy for overcoming 
all diseases of the throat and chest. Quinsey, relaxed 
tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, 
and bronchitis, usually prevailing at this season, may 
be arrested as soon as discovered, and every symptom 
banished by Holloway’s simple and effective treat- 
ment. This Ointment and Pills are highly com- 
mended for the facility with which they successfully 
conquer influenza; they allay in an incredibly short 

time the distressing fever and teasing cough. 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 3s 6d. 


OF THE SCOTTISH 


CAVALIERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Professor AYTOUN. 


In fcap. 8v0, printed from a New Type, and tastefully bound in Cloth. 


LAYS 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and _ London. 


MRS. OLIPHANT'S NEW NOVEL, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


DIVIDED 


ITSELF. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 


A HOUSE AGAINST 


3 vols. post Svo, 25s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 


Use it fer 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


Extracts suld as BARON Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Baron. 





Efficient Tonic. 


Highly recommended as “ Night-Cap,”” 
instead of 


a'coholie drinks, 


Only eort gvaranteed gennine by 


Baron Liebig. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calen'ated to deccive the Public, 


SAUCE, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


«3 Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World, 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 
P E P T Oo N I z E D FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 


ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


CONCENTRATED 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAzIN, 


No. 852, OCTOBER, 1886. 95 6d 
Contents, 
Facts aND Ficrions 1n Irisu History 


Brabourne, By Lora 
Cesieteca. By F. Marion Crawford, Chaps, 


Moss From a ROLLING Sronr.—x 
Laurence Oliphant. *—XIL, XII, By 
Tue WIT, 
YEARS. 
A WEEE IN THE Pinz-REGION, 
CaNKERS OF A OALM Wor.p :—Tus W 
LOCK.—CosT OF PEACE snp WELL-Doing 
PLEXING FACTS REGARDING EMPLorMENT.—0, : 
WE NOT TO SPREAD UURSELVEs ? — 


THE SCOTLAND OF Mary Srvart.—No, I 


WISDOM, AND FoLty or THE Lasr Fry 


ORLD’S Deap. 





Socrat aND Domestic Lire. By John Skate” 
Witiiam B y i , 
——- LACEWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh ana 
Now ready, price 64, 
ONGMAN’S’ MAGAZINP 
No. XLVIII., OCTOBER, ? 
CONTENTS, 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON. 

- Chaps, 24-27. 
OMAN’S WORE IN CREATION. B jan: 
Ward Richardson. 7 Dr. Benjenia 

To a Boy Pipine. By Caryl Battersby. 

— poco OF PLAGIARISM. By Brander Matthews 
HE NARRATIVE OF A GREAT AND NOBLE Sacripi,’ 
By Alan Adair. =i, 

Last YEAR’s Nest. By E. Nesbit. 

ACCLIMATISATION. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co, 


By Walter Besant, Book, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
CoNTENTS FOR OCTOBER, : 
THE OrpDNANCE DEPARTMENT, 
JOHN Bunyan. By Goldwin Smith, 
THE NEw ZEALAND EARTHQUAKE. By Dr. Archibald 
Geikie. 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT FOR THE Empire, By 
G. Baden-Powell, M.P. 
ALEXANDER I. OF BULGARIA, By Charles Williams, 
THE MODERN Comic NEWSPAPER, By E, R, Pennell, 
= OF SEVEN Days. By the Bishop of Car- 
isle. 
WURTTEMBERG AN EXAMPLE FOR IRELAND. By Alfred 
arris. 
SamMvueEL Mortey. By Rev. Dr. Paton. 
AN ACADEMY CATECHISM. By Harry Quilter, 
THE BIsHOPS AND PUBLIC Patronage, Bs the Rev, 
Edward Bell. 
ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN TURKEY: Tap 
BULGARIAN SITUATION. By an Old Resident. 
CONTEMPORARY KECORDS :— 
1, OLtp TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 
Driver. 
2. MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE, 


IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


_ FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
OCTOBER. 

Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
Tora SoLar Ecuipses. By R. A. Proctor. 
THE CoNDiTION OF KERRY. By Juhu Versachoyle, 
CONCESSION TO THE CELT. By George Meredith. 
FaLLine 1n Love. By Grant Allen. 
MANUAL INSTRUCTION. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 


By Professor 
By Professor Seth, 











M.P. 
Bi-METALLISM. By Professor Sidgwick and Henry 
Hucks Gibbs. 
Tue HicHerR EpvucaTion or Woman. By Mrs. E. 
Lynn Lynton. 
HawtHoRNe’s Romances. By W. L. Courtney. 
Tue STATISTICS OF MORALITY. By H. Hayman, D.D 
A UniversaL Pensy Postace. By J. Heunker- 
Heaton, M.P. 
A Worp FoR THE CoLoNIAL InstitotTe. By tho 
Marquis of Lorne, K.T., &c. 
CHAPMAN and HALt, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.. 
On O-ztober 11th, price 4s, post free. 
= SCOTTISH REVIEW 
for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Laxpep EstaTeE AND FARMING IN_ THE Govt 
West OF SCOTLAND. By Charles G. Shaw. 
2. INLAND TRANSPORT. ae 
3. THe BYZANTINE Emprre. By Demetrios B-kelit 
4. THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 
5. THE FISHERY QUESTION: A CANADIAN VIEW. By 
W. Leggo, Winnipeg. 
6. OssiaNic BALLADS—THE Prater or Osstay. By 
the Rev, A. Cameron, 
7. SAVED. 
8, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
9, SUMMARIES OF FoREIGN REVIEWS, &C. 
ALEX. GARDNER, Puisley, and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London, At all Libraries, and of all Booksellers & 
Now ready, price Four Shillings. 
HE NDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXXXIII., for OvTOBER, 18. 
CONTENTS. 
1, LONGFELLOW AND HIS FRIENDS. . 
2, THE ORIGIN OF THE PRIMITIVE Merxopist (os 
NEXION, 
8, A Srupy or Favst. 
4. MICROCOSMUS. 
6, St. AMBROSE OF MILAN. 
6, AN Ex-DIPLOMATIST ON HIS TRAVELS. 
7. CERINTHUS AND THE GNOSTICS. 
8. THE WoRKsS OF PRINCIPAL TULLOCH 
9, SHORT REVIEWS AND BRIEF NOTICES. 
10, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
T. Wooimer, 66 Paternoster Row, 2 C. 
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, 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 





Now ready. 
ORK by the AUTHOR of ‘“*‘ TWENTY 


ANEW WEARS in the CHURCH.” 


ars.” he Rev. J. 

t after Twonty Years. By t @ Re 
es tls Author of “ Agony Point, ke. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 243. 





Now ready. 


ouUR HOME by the 

ADRIATIC. By the Hon. MarGaret COLLIER 
(Madame Galletti di Cad Ihac), In 1 vol. demy 
8ro, 103 6d. 


Now ready. 
An INTRODUCTION to 


4 HISTORY of the 
FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. Wuatetry CooKE 
Tuytor. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 163, 


Now ready. 
ANEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘IS LIFE 
WORTH LIVING?” 


The OLD ORDER CHANGES. 
By W. H. Mattock, Author of ‘‘ Atheism and the 
Value of Life.’ In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

“A clever novel, in which the story serves as a pre- 
text for the discussion of most of the sccial prob’ems 
of the day."—Morning Post, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
THE 


CANTERBURY POETS. 
In ONE-SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


NOW READY, the OCTOBER VOLUME. 
The CHILDREN of the POETS: an 


Anthology from English and American Writers 
of Three Centuries, Edited, with Introduction, 
by Eric Ropertson, M.A. 


THE 


CAMELOT CLASSICS. 


In ONE-SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


NOW READY, OCTOBER VOLUME. 
SWIFT'S PROSE WORKS. Edited 


by Water Lewin, 


WALTER SCOTT, 
2t WARWICK LANE, LONDON. 
4 Now ready. 
New Editions, cloth gilt, 31 6d; boards, 23 6d. 
\ cGOVAN’S DETECTIVE 
| EXPERIENCES :—‘* BROUGHT to BAY,” 
“HUNTED DOWN,” “STRANGE CLUES,” and 
= TRACED and TRACKED.” 
: ‘Nowhere in the English language are there any 
Cetective stories which can equal these for interest 
and genuine ability.””—Scotsman. 
Forty Thousand Copies of McGovan’s Experiences 
have been gold, exclusive of German and French 
translations, 


Londcn: Simpxrx. Edinburgh: Menzies. 





Now ready, 55th Edition, pr’ce 2s. 

T= CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
ia LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
tion, brought down to the present Time. 

ndon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


aan eee SEE Se i 
HE JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No, 207, for OCTOBER. 


1, Free Epvcation IN THE UniTep States, A 

on Communication from the U.S Commissioner. 

5° NOTES ON TEACHING ENGLISH IN F RANCE. 

4 ON Tracking Moprern Hrstory. By F. W. 

4S rnish.— (Concluded. ) 

. gl IN THE APENNINIS. By E, Str.chan- 
a. 

% 7 BorpkEavx ConGREss, 

~’ 4 SEACHER’s TRIALS. 

. As UNPASHIONABLE WATERING-PLACE, 

. Coc AaTOMAL Notes ; ForEiGN NoTes, 

. ScaRESPONDENCE ; REVIEWS, 

rn . HOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES, 

~" SRANSLATION PRIzE, AND EXTRA PRIz®. 





Price? 6d ; per post, 7d. 


pXFORD MEMORIES: “A 


IMPORTANT 


NEW WORK. 


In 5 vols. crown 8vo, price 53 each. 


Each Volume sold separately, and complete in itself. 


Christ & Christianity. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., 


Incumbent of St. James’s, Marylebone, 


Author of “ Thoughts for the Times,’ &c. 





The First Votume, to be Published on October 4th, will be 


“THE STORY OF THE FOUR” 
(EVANGELISTS). 
It will deal with the Sources of the Gospel Narrative, and the Historic Environments of 
Eye-witnesses. 
ConTENTs. 
. MARK, THE CITIZEN’S STORY. 
. MATTHEW, THE PUBLICAN’S STORY. 
. LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 
. JOHN, THE FISHERMAN’S STORY. 
. THE PHYSICIAN’S DIARY (ACTS). 
. THE FISHERMAN’S CRYPTOGRAPH (REVELATION). 


Coe & We 


~ 
=r) 





“THE PICTURE OF JESUS” 
(THE MASTER). 


To be Published before Christmas, and will consist of Scenes in the Life of Christ. 


“THE PICTURE OF PAUL” 
(THE DISCIPLE). 


To be Published in February, and will consist of Scenes in the Life of St. Paul. 


“THE CONQUERING CROSS ” 
(THE CHURCH). 


To be Published at Easter, and will deal with the History of the Church from Nero to 
CONSTANTINE, 








The Lasr VoLuME will be Published before Midsummer. 


“THE LIGHT OF THE NATIONS ” 
(ASIA, AFRICA, EUROPE). 
It will form an InTRopucTion to the Wuote Serikgs, being a “ bird’s-eye” view of the 


“ Religions Consciousness of Mankind,” as exhibited in the chief Religions of the 
World before Christ. 


CHARLES BURNET and CO., Publishers, 9 Buckingham Street, Strand, London. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 
MARIE CORELLI’S 


N DB E TFT TF A” 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


“V E 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 


| ¢ . sonia 
| old Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
KINAHAN’S | Pitesti sae 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


} 
{ 


‘oe Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





WHISKY. 





Orrices: 96 Firer Street, Loxpox, E.C. 





KUM 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY for 


OCTOBER, 2: 6d. 
PRISONERS AS WITNESSES, 
ComrTe’s Famous Fauiacy,. 
Tue CIVIL SERVICE AS A PROFESSION. By Benjamin Kidd. 

THE CHASE OF THE WILD FaLLow DEER. By the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, 
Wat Girts Reap. By Edward G. Salmon. 

Our CraFTsMEN. By Thomas Wright (Journeyman Engineer). 
NoratrHome. By John O Neill. 

THE CHURCH AND PARLIAMENT. By the Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P. 
DiseaASE In Fiction. By Dr. Nestor Tirard. 

Tue LiperaL Sprit. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 


By the Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen. 
By the Bishop of Carlisle. 


By the late ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 


SERMONS NEW and OLD. By Ricuarp 


Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop. Crown 8vo, 63. [This day, 


a Life of 


[Next week. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. 


The VICAR of MORWENSTOW : 


Robert Stephen Hawker, M.A. By S. Barinc-Govutp, M.A. 


The LIFE of WORDS as the SYMBOLS 
of IDEAS. 


By ArstNne DARMESTETER, Professor of the History of the 
French Language and of Old French Literature at the Sorbonne. 
[This day. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY TURKISH 
GRAMMAR. By Cuarurs James Tarring, M.A.,, Assistant-Judge of H.B.M. 
Supreme Consular Court for the Levant. [This day. 

A NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


The SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND: a 


Novel. By MaxwEtui Grey. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Newt week, 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


WHAT’S MINE’S MINE. By GeorGcE 


MacDonatp, LL.D. Second Edition, in 1 vol., with Frontispiece by Gordon 
Browne, Crown 8vo, 6:. LNext week. 
"One of the best books which Mr. MacDonald has written; strong in char- 
acterisation, simple of plot, and abounding in incident, imagination, and local 
vo, Gs, 


colour.”’—Times. 
MARCELLA GRACE: an Irish Novel. By 
{ This day. 
Elzevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, 63; vellum, 7s 6. 


Rosa MuLnHoitanp, Author of ‘‘ Vagrant Verses,’’ &c. 
CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 

The Prologue; the Knightes Tale; the Man of Lawes Tale; the Prioresses 

Tale; the Clerkes Tale. Edited by ALFrep W. Poutiarp. [‘‘ THE Parcu- 


MENT LipRary.”’ | [ Next week. 
No. 4, OCTOBER, price 2s 6d. 


The CENTURY GUILD HOBBY-HORSE 


for OCTOBER contains, as a Frontispiece, a Fac-simile of an unique copy of 
William Blake’s Ballad of *‘ Little Tom the Sailor,’’ from the collection of 
Bw. 8, Gilchrist ; and also two Reproductions from Rossetti’s ‘‘ Wicked 
Husbandmen ”’ Series; together with Articles on artistic subjects by various 
contribntore, 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





Just published. 
A New Edition, containing all the recent Parliamentary changes to August 20th, 


DOD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. 


60th ISSUE, 1886. SECOND EDITION. 
asain bound, gilt edges, 4s 64. 


WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square, E. Cc. 
A TALE of the INDIAN MUTINY. 


The TOUCHSTONE of PERIL. By Dudley 


Harpress THOMAS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“Never have the causes and the situation created by the Indian Mutiny been 
so vividly described...... The heroines are charmingly drawn ; in fact, each 
character is lifelike, and contributes to the impression produced by this 
admirably written tale.’—Morning Post. 


London : 


NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


GERMAN. By Rev. S. Baring Gould, M.A. 


102 Illustrations and 6 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s 
**Mr. Baring-Gould tells his stirring tale with knowledge and perspicuity. He 
is a thorough master of his subject.”’—Globe. 
Previous Volumes in same Series. 





ROME. By Artnur Gitman,; The JEWS. By Professor 
HOSMER. 
id we sveartily commend this volume.” | ‘* The writer is graphic and descrip- 


—Schoolmnaster, tive.”—Spectator. 


The ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
OCTOBER NUMBER now ready, price 5:. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Tue Hiypnvu Curip-Winow. By W. W. Hunter, C.8.1., O.L.E. 
2. ENGLAND’s Two ALLIES In AsIA. By Demetrius Boulger. 
Basti Srnen’s Wire. By Edwin Arnold, C 8.1. 
. THs Utinity OF Exursrrions TO InpiA. By Sir Edward Buck, 
. ARABIC ANALOGIES IN WESTERN SPEECH. By Miss E, Clerke, 
. JinaD, By Dr. Leitner. 
S1kHs AND SixuisM. By Rev. E. G. Punchard, D.D, 
. ENGLIsH LEGISLATION IN INDIA. By B. H. Baden Powell, C.I.E. 
. CHINESE ScHOOLS OF THOUGHT IN THE AGE OF MeENcIUS. By Rey. J. 
Edkins, D.D. 
10. INDIA UNDER THE MOHAMMEDANS. 
11, 





PON 


DONT Or 


By James Hutton. 
Tue ImPpoRTANCE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By Asiaticus, 


Summary of Events, Reviews. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Book 
On, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per anny 
im, 


N.B.—Free delivery of Books in all parts of London, Subs 
from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS pp 
t 


annum, 


Cription 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues published Monthly will be sent gratis anj 
post free :— 
1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At Greatty Repvucep Prices, 


2.BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Out oF Print, 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORs, 


HALF-BOUND IN SETS oR SEPARATELY, 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT, 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 
workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 





Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs, 


30 to 834 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGEN? 
STREET, W. 











Now ready, No. 8, price 2s 64 ; 
THE 


LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A. LL.D, 


Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, Professor of 
Common Law in the Inns of Court. 
ContTeENTS. 
Tue GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF PARLIAMENT, By 
Sir W. R. Anson, Bart. 

ORAL WILLS AND DeatH-BED Girts. By James Schowler. 
OxrorD Law Stupies. By the Iditor. 
Sprina AND AuTUMN Assizes. By C. E. Thornhill. 
BUNCH versus GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Tur Mystery OF Sersin. By F. W. Maitland. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE LOvAT MytH. By G. F. Hamilton. 
REVIEWS AND Notices, NOTES AND CONTENTS OF EXCHANGES, 

*,* VOL, II. (Nos. 5 to 8) now ready, cloth lettered, 12:. 


STEVENS and GONE, 119 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


per post, 23 9d. 


By G. H. Powell, 





A NEW EDITION OF PRESCOTT’S WORKS, IN MONTHLY VOLUMES 
THE BREVIER EDITION OF 
W. H. PRESCOTT’S WORKS 


With all the Notes. 
By JOHN FOSTER KIRK 
An entirely New Edition. Reset from new type, to be meee in 5 vols, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Por a &e., price 53 each. 
Now read 
1. HISTORY of the REIGN of FERDINAND and ISABELLA the CATHOLIC. 
. HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXIvO., 





THE RIVERSIDE EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 


In 11 crown 8vo vols., of about 400 pages cach. 
Price 3s 6d each, comprising Prose Works in two volumes, Poems in six volames 
and Translation ‘of the Divina Commedia of Dante in three volumes, prin 
the Author’s latest Revised Text, and published with the sanction ‘of Me. Lowe 
fellow’s representatives, in co-operation with Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin, and 
their American publishers. F 
With new Notes, relating to the agree arious Readings, Subj cotematter, bs 
the Writings. 
Illustrated by several fine Steel Portraits of Mr. Longfellow. 
The following Volumes are now ready :— P 
Vol. 1. OUTRE-MER and DRIFTWOOD, With a Portrait on Steel frv! 
Seen” of Mr, Longfellow, made when he was Professor ia Bow 


Vol. 2. HYPERION and KAVANAGH. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Bill. 
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ALTER SMITH, 
34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


crown 8v0, cloth, price 6s, with Portra‘t, Volume I. of 
ra PV's ‘ 


READER’S SHAKESPEARE. 


TH To be completed in Nine Monthly Volumes, 


vols. I-I1I.—COMEDIES. 

vols, IV., V--HISTORIES. 

vols, VI.-VIII.—TRAGEDIES. 

Vol, IX--SONGS, SONNETS, and POEMS. 


Ext: 


FROM EDITOR’S ADVERTISEMENT. 
ntains the Complete Writings of the Poet, with the omission 
btful Plays. Tae nnexpury ibec text is throughout given unencumbered 
of the doubtfu 1 with such emendations of doabtfal or corrupt passages a3 
with yew ben A after a careful collation of the Standard E litions. 
ee it this Edition combines features which, it is believed, entitle it to a 
The plan © from and hitherto unocsupied by any other, Its general typo- 
place spar lence renders it suitable for the library, while its distinetive aim 
graphical exer ey unastal degree, the comfort of the reader. With this view, 
isto ensure, eeedis of Shakespeare are printed in Roman characters, everything 
all the a ealiog » the subject-matter being moreover so grouped and. 
eames vd afford a page agreeable to the eye, and enable each volume to be 
irrved with pleasure. : ees roe 
‘tis hoped that, with these qualificitions, ‘The Reader’s Shakespeare’? will 
her} stify its ind that at a time especially when the scattered 
be found Kr Whe iit Hish-speaking race are being drawn closcr together, it may 
mendes So: rn as the familiar exponent of the Poet who is, abuve all others, 
pager and symbol of their intellect :a! kinship, 


The present Work co’ 























Tol, L—COMEDIES. Vol. 11.—COMEDIES. 
the TEMPEST. MUCH ADO ABOUT 
warn bY! | : a“ = 
The TWO, GEN TLEMEN of|;ovrns LABOUR’S LOST. 


VERON 1 
, MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
me MERRY WIVES of | “ORR AN. 
WINDSOR. MERCHANT of VENICE. 


MEASURE for MEASURE. 
The COMEDY of ERRORS. 

s Edition has been printed from a fonnt of new 
Raf my Seventy-five Copies, printed ou Large Pap 
Oue Gainea each volume, will be issued to Sab: 


|AS YOO LIKE IT. 

Ready November Ist. 
trpe at the Univers'ty 
r and numbered, price 
rs Only. 











THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Published by WALTER SMITH (late Moz'ey), 
M KING COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.S NEW BOOKS. 


STREET, 





NEW VOLUME of “The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready, royal 8vo, 123 6d in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume VIIT. (Burton-Cantwell) ef the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LesLte STEPHEN. 





the subsequent 
enter their 


*.* Volume IX. will be published on January 1+t, 
Volumes at intervals of Three Months. Intending Sabscribers can 
names with any Bookseller, 


POCKET EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Now ready, price 1s 6 per Volume in half-cloth, or 1s 


The NEWCOMES: Memoirs of a most 


Respectable Family. 2 vols. 


in paper cover. 


he following Volumes have already appeared :— 
VANITY FAIR, 2 vols. | PENDENNIS, 2 vols. | BARRY LYNDON, &e., 1 vol. 
And further Volumes will be issued at Monthly interva!s, 





NEW VOLUMES of SYMONDS’S ‘RENAISSANCE in ITALY.” 


Farly in October, 2 vols. demy Svo. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the Catholic 
ron Sy Anthor of 
a 20,” © Ttalian 






Reaction. In Two Parts. By Joun AppIN MONDS 
* Sketebes and Studies in Italy,’ ' Sketehes in Ital 
sways,” &e, 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MOLLY 
Early in October, in 3 vo's, post Svo. 


lady BRANKSMERE, By the Author of 


* Molly Bawn,” * Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


BAWN,.” 


Now ready, Sixpence. New Series, No. 4, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 


: ConTENTS. 

tse By Il. Rider Haggard, Anthor of “King Solomon's Mives,’’ &. Chap. 15. 
: Rough Journey.—Caap. 16, Pretoria.—Chap. 17. ‘I velfth of February. 
Tmounse “my FRANZ REDEEMED HIS 
A Rey or Luck ix THe VaR, 
tHE History or James. 

+ AROCHIALIA, 








29UT THE COMETS, 
INTRANCKE.—Part I, 








London: SMITII, ELDER, and C(., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, the Second Volume of the 


LIFE of Sir ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 
M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the University of 
Edinburgh. Edited by his Sons, 2 vols. 8v0, with Portraits, 

Vol. IL.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY,. Price 16s. 
Vol. IL—MEMOIRS. Price 16s. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


GRANITE CRAGS of CALIFORNIA. By 


C. F.Gorpon Cummine, Author of “ At Home in Fiji,” “ Fire Fountains,” “ A 
Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,’’ ‘‘ Wandcrings in China,” &e. New 
Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo, 83 6a, 


This day is published. 


The ORDNANCE SURVEY of the UNITED 


KINGDOM. A Popular Account. By Colonel T. P. Wurtr, R.E. (Executive 
Officer of the Survey), Author of “ Arche >lozical Sketches in Scotland,’? 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 

Second Edition, Revised. 


GOETHE’S FAUST: a Dramatic Poem. 


Part II. Translated into Engl'sh Verse by Sir Tuoropore Manriy, K.C.B. 
New Edition, feap. Svo, 6s. 

‘The translation is readable and rich in literary mefit from beginning to end. 
and of this poem, if of any poem ever written, a good translation justifies itself. 
It is the richest repository of Goethe’s deepest thoughts—all thanks to the veteran 
translator who brings us nearer to the treasure.”—Academy. 


Second Edition. 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and LOW- 


LANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD and GUN. By Tom Sprepy. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Illustrations by Lieutenant-General 
Hope Crealocke, C.B, C.MG., and others. 8vo, 15s. 


A New and Cheaper Edition. 


PRINGLE’S LIVE-STOCK of the FARM. 


Third Ed'tion. Revised and Edited by James Macponatp, Editer of the 
“ Live-Stock Journal,’’ &c, Crown Svyo, 7s 6d, 


Seeond Edition, 


REMINISCENCES of an ATTACHE. By 
Huser E. H. Jernixeuim. Crown Syo, 5s. 
“There is much to interest and much to amuse in this praiseworthy little 
volume, the author of which has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of intercourse 
with men of every school of thought.”—St, James's Gazette, 








Second and Cheaper Edition, 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily 


Lawtrss, Anthor of “A Crelsea Householder,” “ A Millionaire’s Cousin.’’ 
Second Editioa, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

** One of the most vivid and powerfal representations of wild Irish life and 
scenery we ever remember to have read. It is evidently a true picture.’’— 
Westminster Review, 

‘“*A realistic and truthful depiction of esisting conditions in Ireland,”’— 
Datl'n Irish Times. 

“The characters in this powerful book are few, but very strongly indicated,”— 
Spectator. 


POMPEII: Descriptive and Picturesque. 
3y W. Butter. Post Svo, is. 

** His litt'e book will be invalua 
to understand what he sees during his visit, and to have bro 
him, in a convenient form, the tring of what he sees i 
trated by classical literature.’—Jolin Bull, 


CABINET EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE 


Printed from a New and Legibie Type, 
Volume, price 5s, may be had s. parately. 
Contents:—ApDAM Brpr, 2 vols.—THr Mint 
MaryER; THE Lirrep VEIL; 
Lirr, 2 vols.—FELix Horr, 2 vols.- LA, 2 
DANIEL DeronvaA, 3 vols.—Turn SPANISH GYP 
Porms, Old and New, 1 vol.--Imprressioyx3 
Essays, 1 vol.—Lire, 5 vols. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Editions. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, viz. :— 

Apvam Brpek. 3s 6d.—Tur MILL ON THE FLoss. 3s 6d. 
Rapican. 38 6€4.—Scrnes or CLERICAL Li R 

Romoia. 93 6),.—DANIFL Deronpa, 







it together for 
in illustrations and illus- 





and WORKS. 


In 2 vols., price £6, 


Each 






B AND OTHER 
Turopurastys Sucu, 1 vol.— 


-Fenrx Hort, THE 
Marner. 28 6d,— 





FOUR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBCARIES. 


LESTERRE DURANT. By the Author of 


* Miss Molly,” &. 


A STRANGE INHERITANCE. By F. M. 


F. Skene, Author of “ Hidden Depths.” 


ZORAH: a Love-Tale 


By Evtsabetu Batcu (D,T.S,) Post 8v¢ 


NORAH MORIARTY: or, Revelations of 


Modern Irish Life. By Amos ReapDs. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s, 
© Both as an exciting and fascinating story, and as one of the most instructive 
books lately written on modern Ireland, ‘ Norah Moriarty ’ deserves to be widely 


read.”’—Morning Post, } 
“This book will ba real with interest on both sides of the Channel, The 
scenes depicted therein of Trish life are drawn by a master hand, and by one who 


is intimately acquainted with his subject.”’—Dublin Irish Times, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s 


> vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


of Modern Egypt. 


, 7s 6d. 










WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENT, 


eady, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 322 


THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH BRAZIL. By Jaxes W. Win, 


M. Inst. C.E., F.R.G.8. 
A narrative of the scenes and incidents of a long journey in the interior in carrying out surveys of the valleys of the Rio Paraopeba and tho U ; 
> ay is a —— yn cage Migr pa de J —_ to ——- & Upper Bio Sip 
e work is freely illustrat reproductions of the Author’s original sketches and maps, carefully executed, and largely addin, . 
aaa og ne J : . » ae seein if t rs : wile 35 nha renee the work by 
e Author throws clear and new light upon the geographical and physical features of an immense line of country in Brazil that must t : FR 
the present limited knowledze of this great country. 7 St be a weleonie Addition ¢, 
Attached to tte work is an appendix of statistics, a brief sammary of the results of the surveys mentioned in the work ; the past, present, and Enture 
gold-mining, railways, sugar mills, climate, &c., and a general sketch of the physical geography of the country, all of which will doubtless Prova Of Braz. 
luabl he i tor in Brazilian enterprises, as well as to the inquirer after new traths and f acts of distant and little-known lands, ai 


HEROES of INDUSTRY: Original Biographies, with Sixteen Portrajty 


By Major JONES, U.S. Consul for Wales, Author of “ Lincoln, Stanton, and Grant: Historical Sketches,” ‘‘ Four Years in the Army of tha Potomac,” “Th, 
4 ’ 






























Lifg,of Joseph Cowen, M.P.,”’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo0, cloth extra, — 73 6d. 
“oy iB éyes are distinguished by a clearness and vigour of a soldierly kind.”—Daily News. [ 
, Tne VOLUME contains BIOGRAPHIES of :— Peay 
fir V5 * corge Armstrong, 0.B., F.R.S.; William Rathbone, M.P.; the Earl of Ravensworth; Ferdinand de Lessep3; Johu Burns; James Lai 


& vian, Bart., M.P.; Sir William Thomas Lewis ; Joseph Wilson Swan; James B. Eads, C.E. ; William Henry Wills, M.P.; Johann Georg Lobes “4 
Palmer, M.P. ; William Henry White ; Ratfaele Rubattino ; Joseph Cowen, M.P. rman; 


“R INTERIOR: a Narrative of Travel and Adventure, from the 


«<=. 2f Good Hope, across the Zambesi, to the Lake Regions of Central Africa. By WALTER MONTAGU KERR, GE F.RGS 
Taw... « will be beautifully Illustrated with Sketches by the Author, engraved by Mr. J. D. Cooper and others, and will contain a carefally prepared Mf , trom 
a special Survey by the Author. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 32s. i Ready October 5st 

a NEW NOVEL READY at all LIBRARIES on TUESDAY NEXT. : 


HALF-WAY: an Anglo-French Romance. By Mists Beriamu-Epwanns, Author of 


“ Kitty,” “Dr. Jacob,” “‘ The White House by the Sea,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. 


CLARE of CLARESMEDE: a Romance. By Cuintes Giszon, Author of © Rol 


Gray,”’ “ By Mead and Stream,” “ Queen of the Meadow,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 3ls 6d. [Ready October 4¢1 


A GENERATION of JUDGES. By their Rerorrer. Crown S8yo, cloth, 7s 64, 
NEW WORK by LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Author of the “Little Women,” &e. (Ready October se 


JO’S BOYS and HOW THEY TURNED OUT. A Sequel to Little Men,” 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, [ Bead 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK on JAPANESE PICTORIAL ART.—NOW COMPLETE. , 


The PICTORIAL ARTS of JAPAN. Illustrated with 80 Plates, executed by Chromo. 
lithography, Photogravure, &c. With General and Descriptive Text hy WILLIAM ANDERSON, F.R.C.S. Artists’ proof copies, £12 12:; Beneral con's 
printed on finest plate paper, £8 83. = 

MPORTANT NEW WORK on JAPANESE ORNAMENTAL ART.—NOW COMPLETE. 


The ORNAMENTAL ARTS of JAPAN. Illustrated with 101 Plates—70 in Colours ani 


Gold, and 31 in Moncchrome—with General and Descriptive Text. By JOHN ASHDOWN AUDSLEY. General conies, printed on finest plate paper, £15 1%: 
in 2 vols., handsomely bound in leather, £23 23. ats ai 


ARMYTAGE (Hon. Mrs.)—WARS of QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN, 1837 to 1887. 3; 


the Hon, Mrs. ARMYTAGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. [ Shortly 
BLACK (ROBERT).—HORSE-RACING in FRANCE: a History. By Roserr Biacx, MA, 
formerly of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s, 
BOYESEN (Professor).—The HISTORY of NORWAY. By Professor Harwin Bovesey, 
12mo, fully Illustrated, 7s 6d. Tn a few days 


CALDECOTT (RANDOLPH)._-A PERSONAL MEMOIR of his EARLY ART CAREER. 


By HENRY BLACKBURN. With 170 Illustrations, nearly 109 of which hitherto unpublished. Square Svo, cloth extra, Lts, A few copies ouly will 
printed forming an ¢dition de luxe, price 21s, 


CROKER (Mrs. B. M.)—A BIRD of PASSAGE. By Mrs. B. M. Croxer, Authoress ¢! 


“ Proper Pride,” ‘* Pretty Miss Neville,” ‘* Some One Else.’’ 3 vols. crown Svo, 31s 6d. [ Ready October Ltt. 
FITZGERALD (PERCY).—The BOOK FANCIER; or, the Romance of Book Collecting. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 53. {In a few days 
HULME (Professor F. E.)—MYTH-LAND. By F. Epwarn Herur, F.LS., FSA, 

Author of “ Familiar Wild Flowers,” &c. Small crown 8yo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 5s, [ In Octobe 


HORE (Mrs.)—To LAKE TANGANYIKA in a BATH-CHAIR. By Aynic B. How. 


With Portrait, from Photographs, of “ Jack” and the Authoress, and Mops of the Route and Lake Tanganyika, by E. C. Hora, FLR.G.S. Crown vo. 


In October 
LAMB (CHAS.)—ESSAYS of ELIA (Selections from). With over 100  Woodet 
Illustrations by Charles O. Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [In October, 


LUCAS (Rev. J.)—The PLEASURES of a PIGEON FANCIER. By the Rev. J. Lies, 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, 


MAIN (Mrs., formerly Mrs. Fred Burnaby).—HIGH LIFE and TOWERS of SILENCE. 


By the Author of ‘ The High Alps in Winter; or, Mountaineering in Search of Health.’ Crown 8vo, Illustrated. {In October 


NOTT (Major)—WILD ANIMALS PHOTOGRAPHED and DESCRIBED. [llustrated wit: 


Phototype Reproductions of Photographs from Life. By J. FORTUNE NOTT, Major, Canadian Active Militia. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, berellei 


boards, 35s. {In October. 
NAPOLEON and MARIE LOUISE : Memoirs of Napoleon and Marie Louise, By Madam 
DURAND, one of the First Ladies of the Empress Marie Louise. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. [ Ready October Lf. 


PHELPS (SAMUEL).—LIFE and LIFE-WORK of SAMUEL PHELPS. By W. Mu 
PHELPS and JOHN FORBES-ROBERTSON. Demy Svo, with Portraits. [in Octobe 
SIMSON (A.)—TRAVELS in the WILDS of ECUADOR, and the EXPLORATION 0! 


the PUTUMAYO RIVER. With Map. By ALFRED SIMSON, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, cloth. [In O.tober. 
TWO NEW STORIES by JULES VERNE. 


VERNE (JULES).—The LOTTERY TICKET : a Tale of Tollemarken., Fully Illustrate, 


square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 73 6d. [In October. 


VERNE (JULES).—MATHIAS SANDORF. Fully Illustrated, square crown 8vo, cloth extti, 


gilt edges, 10s Ga. ; 
WILLS (C. J.)—PERSIA AS IT IS. Being Sketches of Modern Persian Lite 


Character. By Dr.C. J. WILLS. Crown 8vo. 
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